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MAY-DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


One of the oldest and most poetical holidays of 
England was that of the first of May. When it first 
originated, research has failed to discover, though it 
is probably the remnant of some Pagan festival in 
commemoration of the opening of spring: but we 
trace its history clearly for at least five hundred years 
back. 

The popularity of this holiday was at its height pro- 
bably in the reign of Queen Elizabeth Before day- 
break the villagers were accustomed to set forth to 
the woods, where they felled the tallest and straightest 
tree they could find, and bore it in triumph home, for 
a May-pole. Sometimes it was dragged from the 
woods by oxen garlanded with flowers, and accom- 
panied by music; while men and maidens, bearing 
green boughs, swelled the procession. Arrived at 
the village the tall pole was reared on the green, 
and hung with garlands of flowers. The fronts of 
the houses were frequently dressed in green boughs. 
Arbors of the same material were also erected, a 
bower being placed at their head, higher than the 
others: this, within and without, was decorated with 
flowers, and set apart for the Queen of May, who 
was, generally, some peasant girl, selected by the 
unanimous consent of her companions. Sometimes 
the daughter of the Lord of the Manor presided as 
May Queen, and the whole family issued from their 
old ancestral hall to join in the May-day games. 
Then there were rustic youths dressed up in the 
costume of Robin Hood and his merry men, and 
Maid Marian; re-calling the days of old, when these 
daring outlaws were the dread and pride of Sher- 
wood Forest, plundering the rich to feed the poor; 
and chasing the dun deer through the thickets, in 
spite of Norman keepers and cruel forest-laws. 

Thomas Millar, the basket-maker, gives a descrip- 
tion copied from an old chronicler of a May-day in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. The merry monarch, 
once rode out with his queen, and a whole con- 
course of nobles, one fine May morning, to the top of 
Shooters-hill, above Greenwich, and there they were 
received bya large troop of men, amounting to about 
two hundred, who were all dressed as foresters, in a 
costume of Kendal green, and headed by a captain, 
whom they called Robin Hood. These May-day 





foresters, dressed up for the occasion, amused their 
royal and noble visitors by showing them their skill 
in archery; and when this was over each blew his 
bugle-horn, and conducted the king and his train into 
a wood under the brow of the hill, where a large 
arbor was erected of green boughs, consisting of a 
hall and two chambers, all decorated with flowers 
and sweet herbs; and here a mighty feast stood ready 
prepared, quite in keeping with the scene, consisting 
of venison, venison-pasties, and a copious supply of 
the blood-red wine, for such, the old ballads say, often 
formed the forest-banquet of Robin Hood and his 
merry men. 

On their return from this woodland banquet, they 
were met by two ladies, richly attired, who rode in 
a beautiful chariot, drawn by five horses; and on the 
back of each horse was also seated a lady, one of 
whom was called the Lady of Showers; another, the 
Lady of Green; the third, the Lady of Vegetation; the 
fourth, of Pleasure; and the fifth, of Sweet Odor. Of 
the two who occupied the chariot, one was called the 
Lady of May, and the other the Lady of Flowers: 
and they entertained the assembled company with 
songs, as they returned to Greenwich. Such was an 
English May-day in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

In bringing home the May-pole, sometimes as many 
as forty yoke of oxen, each having a sweet nosegay 
tied to the tip of his horns, were employed. The pole 
too was covered all over, from top to bottom, with 
flowers and sweet herbs, bound round with strings; 
were, at equal distances, cross bars were fastened 
upon it, to the end of which were attached garlands; 
and thus decorated, it was hoisted up, amid the leaping 
and dancing and joyous shouts of the assembled mul- 
titude. 

Even in London the festival was kept up with 
spirit. Any one who had passed along Cornhill, on 
May-day, a few centuries ago, would have seen 
green arbors erected there, and huge oaken boughs 
hanging over the street, and the milk-maids, and all 
the merry old citizens, with their wives, daughters, 
maids, and apprentices, congregated about the May- 
pole, many of them dressed in old fanciful costumes, 
and giving themselves up to ali the fun and jollity of 
May. But time has not preserved even the names of 
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the mazy measures which they danced; and nearly all , It is the custom to let the garlands remain on the 
we know of the ancient pipe and tabor, the favorite { May-pole until the next year. Millar says:—‘I well 


music to which they timed their footsteps, is gathered 
from glancing at some scarce engraving. 

The observance of May-day has, within the last 
century, fallen into almost entire disuse. In a few 
rural districts, however, the first of May is still kept. 


remember passing through a village, at the end of 
April, in which a tall May-pole stood, only a few 
years ago, and seeing the last year’s garlands hanging 
upon it, all wan and withered, and beaten by the 
storms of the past winter.” 


AMANDA. 


EY WILLIAM STARK. 


Tuy rounded cheek grows hollow, 

And the light shines through thy hand, 
Do they beckon thee to follow 

To the brighter land? 


Is the slender tie half riven? 
Do thy sisters whisper “come?” 
Do you mean the dark blue Heaven 
When you talk of “going home?” 


How feel they who have mortal birth, 
And yet are of the skies, 

Whose tinted robe of purest earth 
Scarce serves as a disguise? 


Who hang upon the tree of life 
Like leaf of locust flower, 

Too pure and pale for wind of strife, 
For angry cloud or shower? 


I smile to see thy placid’smile 
At life’s diminished sand, 

At the blessed breeze that would beguile 
Thy frail bark from the strand. 


Sure you know that there is anchorage 
In a broad and deeper bay, 

Where mighty waves forget their rage 
In their dimpled childrens play. 


Where winds a dreamy vigil keep 
With pure lips half apart, 








Like a maiden that can scarcely sleep 
For the beatings of her heart ; 


Or roam about with here a whirl, 
And there a sudden rush, 

Would hardly lift a glossy curl, 
Or the plumage of a thrush. 


Our eyes will fill with sorrow 
If thou shalt go away, 

And find the loved to-morrow 
While we battle with to-day. 


Yet we shall follow after 
More joyful than before, 

In the hope that childhood’s laughter 
Shall bless our lips once more. 


For where thou art will gladness 
Have more than fickle gleam, 

And the far-off form of sadness 
Grow dimmer than a dream. 


Chide not our mourning though you find 
That death wore strange disguise, 
But cast a winning glance behind 
To wile us to the skies; 


And pay with love’s unsullied beam 
The love we send with you, 

Like the sun that drinks of turbid stream 
And giveth back the dew. 








KENNETH. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Lirtie Kenneth is a bound-boy, 
He lives across the way, 

I love to hear him singing 
In the early Summer day. 


He sings through all the day time, 
His heart’s so very light, 

Although his tasks were tiresome 
For one of greater might. 


A pleasant home and hearth-stone 
Poor Kenneth never knew; 

Naught minds he of his mother’s form 
Or eyes of tender blue 
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That, shut beneath the grass-tops, 
Heed not the passing hours, 

The whip-poor-will beside her, 
Nor the dying Summer days; 


Nor even the little bound-boy, 
Her darling youngest born, 

Who, heaping up the loose soil, 
Goes singing through the corn. 


God keep thee, little Kenneth, 
Young heart, so warm and glad, 
Forever may it bless thee 
The song thy boyhood had! 





THE SEAMSTRESS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


“Hark! that rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costiliness! 

Here comes one whose cheek would flush, 
But to have her garment brush 

?Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 

Wove the weary broidery in, 

Bending backward from her toil, 

Lest her tears the silk might soil, 

And, in midnight’s chill and murk, 
Stitched her life into the work, 

Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’s-ease and forget-me-not, 

Satirizing her despair 

With the emblems woven there.”—James RusszELL LOWELL. 


Tue clock had struck midnight, yet still the seam- 
stress toiled on, though her fingers were long since 
weary, and her heart sad almost unto death. Her 
candle flickered low in its socket, and at last flared 
up as if about to go out; she rose and lit another, and 
still toiled on. The sleet drove against the window 
pane, rattling like shot upon the frosty glass, and the 
step of the sleepy watchman without was the sole 
sound that echoed in the street: the whole city lay 
dumb; yet still she toiled on. She had a piece of 
work which it was necessary to finish by the next 
day, and so, though hungry, and sick, and spiritless, 
she was forced to toil on. 

The tread of the watchman grew fainter; the tem- 
pest deepened; and at last the hour of one struck. 
The scanty fire, which had warmed that miserable 
apartment, had expired two hours before, and cold 
chills began to steal over the thinly clad inhabitant. 
She cast a wistful glance at the dead embers on the 
hearth, turned over her work to see how much re- 
mained, and sighing heavily, resumed her needle. 
And thus, hour after hour that lonely and friendless 
orphan, toiled on. 

Left fatherless and motherless she tried to keep up 
a brave heart, and, as long as her health lasted, had 
succeeded. But her incessant labors gradually under- 
mined her strength. Her constitution, overtasked, gave 
way. She became thin and pale; and sometimes was 
troubled with a hectic cough. The severe winter, 
finally, had brought on a temporary illness, during 
which her last penny had been exhausted; and it was 
hot without great exertions, for work was scarce, that 
she had, on her recovery, obtained something to do. 
That which she had in hand was to be finished inan 
incredibly short time; but anything was better than 
Starvation; and she had thankfully undertaken the 
task. 

The night wore on. The storm raged fiercer and 
more icy: and the poor girl shivered now con- 
tinually. Still the piece of work was far from finished. 
At last, tears began to fall on her lap, at first slowly 
and heavily like the first drops of a thunder shower, 


too great: so she laid down her work, and gave free 
vent to weeping. 

“Oh! Father in Heaven,” she cried, lifting her 
clasped hands above, and looking upward with 
streaming eyes, “is there no relief from this? Must 
I still suffer, and struggle, in body and soul? Better 
I were dead. But no! no! that is a sinful wish. 
Teach me to say, ‘thy will be done.’” 

Renewed sobs choked her utterance, and burying 
her face in her hands, she wept with a violence that 
shook the frail chair in which she was sitting. At 
last the tempest of her grief gradually died away; her 
sobs grew less and less frequent; and, finally, were 
heard only at intervals, like those of a child which 
has cried itself to sleep. Exhausted nature had given 
way. She s!umbered. 

And as she slept she dreamed. Oh! bless God for 
dreams. They come to the bed of care, and poverty, 
and anguish, soothing the worn-out struggler, and 
stringing the soul anew for the strife of the morrow. 
The rich and prosperous know not what the luxury 
of dreaming is. But, in dreams, the famished beggar 
sits at the full board; the bankrupt forgets his shame, 
and surrounds his wife and children once more with 
wealth; and the mourner beholds again the smile of 
the loved one, and clasps the wife, or daughter to his 
throbbing heart. 

She dreamed. At first, however, her dream was 
not a pleasant one. The actual wove itself too much 
into the ideal; and her thoughts were still of cold, and 
hunger, and weariness. She fancied herself wander- 
ing over a wide common, which was covered with 
snow so deep that, at every step, she drew her breath 
with more and more difficulty. Yet she struggled on. 
At last she could stem the driving sleet and wade 
through the gathering drifts no longer; and, completely 
exhausted, she sank down against a bank. 

As she thus dreamed, her head, which had rested 
between her hands on the back of her chair, fell over 
against the wall, and, in this easier position, she slept 
more peacefully. A smile gradually stole over her 
mild features. She started slightly occasionally, and 


then faster and faster. Finally she sobbed convul-{ murmured low words, like a child calling its mother 
sively. She could no longer sew; her emotion was’? in its slumbers. The storm, meantime, had ceased 
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without, and the wind, lately so violent, now moaned 
low and plaintively; while the musical chaunt of the 
watchman crying, “three o’clock and a starlight 
morning,” sounded sweet and cheerful after the roar 
of the spent tempest. 

She was dreaming as she smiled. The waste of 
snow had disappeared, and the icy bank on which 
she leaned; and in their place a field of fragrant spring 
flowers opened before her sight, and she sat ona soft, 
mossy seat. The gurgling of waters, hurrying over 
pebbles, and the morning songs of birds were in her 
ears. The dew glittered among the grass, trembled 
on the leaf of the rose, or pattered to the earth with a 
low, musical sound as the breeze stirred the trees 
around her. A pleasant, but subdued radiance was 
over the whole landscape: and oh! how light and 
happy her heart felt. 

Morning began to dawn, but still she slept—yes! 
blessed be God she slept. The gray dawn stole into 
the room, at first timidly, lingering at the window and 
nestling close around her form; but finally venturing 
further into the chamber, exploring every corner, and 
penetrating into each crevice as the morning ad- 
vanced. It was now broad day. Bitter, bitter cold 
‘was it, even in that room; but the overwearied slum- 
berer still slept on. She had dreamed again, and 
now she was happier than ever. 

For, as she gazed around that beautiful landscape, 
the light had seemed to brighten; and she saw two 
figures approaching her hand in hand, whom she re- 
cognized immediately as her father and mother. She 
would have sprang to meet them, but an invincible, 
though delicious lassitude had stolen over her; and 
she waited till they came up. How her heart beat 
when she saw them suddenly behold her, and with a 
glad cry rush forward and clasp her in their arms. A 
smile of exquisite delight wreathed her lips as she 
thus dreamed: and in her sleep she looked like an 
angel, 


The dawn brightened. The winter sun came forth, 
sharp and clear, and shooting into the room brought 
everything out distinctly. A ray lingering around the 
head of the sleeper and glittering on her hair, crowned 
her as with a halo of glory, and made her look even 
more beatified than before. 

At this moment the door opened, and an old woman 
entered, followed bya boy. It was the keeper of the 
house, attended by the lad sent for the work. 

‘*Hush!” said the woman, as soon as she saw her 
lodger. ‘Poor thing! she has sunk to sleep exhausted. 
It is a pity to wake her.” 

“ Are you sure she is asleep?” said the boy, ina 
low, thrilling whisper, as, advancing into the room, 
he obtained a full look at her face. “And hé shrank 
back, 

The woman started, looked wonderingly at the lad, 
and then, by a sudden impulse, crossed the room on 
tip-toe, and laid her hand on the shoulder of the 
sleeper. 

But the next instant she drew it quickly away as if 
the touch had shot an ice-bolt to her heart. 

‘She is dead!” said the lad, awe-struck. 

“She is with the angels—thank God,” said the 
woman, bursting into tears. ‘‘I knew it would come 
to this, but did not think it would be so soon, or I 
might have saved her by sharing my own scant fire 
and crust with her. But yet, thank God!” 

Yes! cold, and hunger, and weariness had done 
their work. Her prayer had been kindly answered, 
and she had found relief. The dream had passed into 
a reality; the re-union with her parents was not all a 
vision; but at what moment the ideal had changed into 
the real, and the freed soul “walked in Paradise,” 


$ who can tell? 


She had found relief. But there are others, almost, 
if not quite as destitute, who still struggle and struggle 
on. Is there no one to care for these? 


IN SADNESS. 


BY P. A. JORDAN. 


How wane our earthly days away! 

_ Like morning shadows they depart; 

Like strains from some sweet gliding lay 
That leaves its music on the heart. 


These earthly joys, how sweet they are! 
Yet is their sweetness like the breath 

Of incense from the sepulchre— 
Telling of mould and death. 


How angel-like the forms that glide 
Across our wandering path below; 
Or linger, panting, by our side 
In joy—and oft in woe. 


They bloom like flowrets by our side, 
Casting a fragrance o’er the soul 
That with it ever doth abide; 
E’en till it reach yon Heavenly goal. 





Yet ere the heart hath woo’d the flower, 
Or cull’d it from its parent stem, 

To bloom in its own cheerless bower, 
These silent walls to cheer and gem, 


Will pallor creep upon its cheek, 
And drive away the roseate hue 

That nestled there:—ah, me! how weak 
And frail the joys our souls pursue! 


Too true: there is no mortal joy 

That lingereth long about the heart; 
All, all of earth doth sin alloy— 

And leaveth e’er a cankerous smart. 


*T is well! the Master knoweth how 
To wean immortal minds away ; 
Our friends depart—then glad we go 

To find them in Eternal Day. 





THE PAVILION 


OF THE GULF. 


A LEGEND OF THE SOUTH WEST. 


BY JOSEPH B. COBB. 


Ir was the twilight of a calm and beautiful evening 
in the month of May, more than a hundred years ago, 
and the scene was a summer mansion, or Pavilion, 
near the mouth of the Mississippi. An almost impene- 
trable, but dense air came off the sea, bringing with 
it the refreshing coolness of the hour. Innumerable 
sail crafts were anchored at the Balize, waiting their 
chances for a favorable wind to waft them to their 
various and distant destinations; whilst far over the 
boundless horizon the moon was seen rising, tinging 
the waters with silvery light, and spreading her mild 
beams gradually over the surrounding surface. The 
blinds and windows of the Pavilion were thrown 
open to admit freely the evening breezes, and the 
lights from the numerous chandeliers within gleamed 
in flaming contrast with the phosphoric glow of the 
gulf and the increasing lustre of the moon. The sullen 
roar of the Mississippi, sweeping onward in its turbid 
course, was the only audible sound, but that was heavy 
and incessant, sometimes swelling on the air with-hol- 
low threatenings, and then dying in dull, distant mur- 
murs on the ear. There was a charm in these sounds, 
and in the solemn stillness of the hour which drew 
the Lady Blanche, the wife of the Count Rochelle, 
the owner of the mansion, out into the verandah, one 
end of which opened by a latticed wicket into her 
chamber—and she leaned beyond its shadow of frag- 
rant jessamine to enjoy the magic beauty of the scene. 
Pensive and melancholy, she sat there for hours in un- 
disturbed, tranquil solitude. Past scenes flitted before 
the eye of memory, and her imagination wandered 
back to the gay revels of Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, where, in the lively court of Louis XV., many 
bright days of her early life had been spent. Her 
giddy dreams of the celebrated land scheme, with 
which the volatile and infatuated Law had seduced the 
eager minds, and inflamed the enthusiastic tempers of 
the Parisians, were before her, reflecting their past 
shadows and confirming their stern reality. The good 
count, her husband, had not been free from these al- 
luring and unsubstantial influences, and the loss of 
most of his fortune had been the price of his infatua- 
tion and temerity. She, the wealthy and envied bride, 
by means of an empty bubble blown up by an ignorant 
and unskilful financier, had been in a few short months 
reduced almost to poverty, and forced with a meagre 
remnaat of fortune to seek a home in Louisiana, where 
the death of an uncle, years before, had left the count 
in possession of an estate. 

The sound of approaching footsteps broke in sud- 
denly upon these meditations, and the countess turned 
to behold her husband, who had been so largely the 
subject of her thoughts. As the count seated himself 





silently by her side, Blanche observed that his features 
were marked with an expression of extreme melan- 
choly, and that he was evidently much perplexed. 
Winding her arms tenderly around him, she whis- 
pered smilingly— 

‘Cannot this lovely picture of nature remove the 
gloom which I see is pressing upon you? I came 
here to think of you, and have been wishing for you.” 

“If your attractions, dear Blanche, should fail to 
accomplish what you desire, you must not be sur- 
prised that all else should; for you are, in my eyes, 
the fairest and most seductive picture of nature.” 

“Come, Adolphe,” returned Blanche, ‘do not turn 
flatterer after nearly three years of marriage. But 
seriously, your conduct of late has caused me some 
uneasiness and anxiety. The servants, your son, and 
indeed all the household have seemed to observe it. 
Something is oppressing you: either an excited imagi- 
nation, or the impressions of superstition. I fear these 
idle tales of the neighborhood are disturbing you—but 
there can be no reality in them—and you surely do 
not think that there can be any?” 

“If there be none, dear Blanche,”’ replied her hus- 
band, ‘“‘there surely is some wonder in the sameness 
of their occurrence. Phantoms, caused by diseased 
minds, assume various shapes, and appear different 
to every different eye at least. I have mentioned this 
to you before, and still everything is unchanged—and 
the appearances are the same. How can J and my 
valet be deceived at the same moment, by these 
same disordered vagaries, if thus you choose to call 
them?” 

‘Rest assured, my dear Adolphe,” said his wife, 
“that it is entirely owing to habit. The antiquity of 
the building—the mystery attending the fate of iss 
former owners, and the dilapidated state in which 
we found it—and more than all, the very singular 
appendage of an tron cage, being found permanently 
and immoveably affixed to the floor of a private apart- 
ment, must have contributed to affect your imagina- 
tion; and poor Jean takes his impressions from you, 
Your apartment is connected with my chamber by a 
door, and why do I not see, or hear something of this 
wondrous apparition ?”’ 

The count was on the point of replying to this sally 
of Lady Blanche, when they were interrupted by the 
appearance of the steward, an old and faithful servant, 
who had followed them from France, and who now 
approached the count slowly and respectfully. 

“ Well, Belmont,”’ asked De Rochelle, ‘‘ why this 
visit at such a time and place? Has anything occur- 
red? Or do you wish to see me again concerning the 
matters you spoke to me about a few days past? If 
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so proceed, for your lady and myself were just talking , all material visitors, and totally incredulous of the 
of the same subject.” airv encroachments of spiritual beings. 

‘*Monsieur le Compte,”’ said Belmont, bowing, “I Marienne then, according to direction, placed the 
have been vainly endeavoring to ridicule the idle § lamp on the top of the mysterious cage, which stood 
fears of the servants who have been so long listeners § in the centre of the room, extinguished the flame, and 
to the marvellous stories of Jean. But they still per- $ laid herself down close to the bedside of her lady. 
sist in their desire to leave the house, and now they $ Eleven o’clock was chimed—yet all remained calm. 
say that they have themselves seen much to increase § The moon poured her silvery beams through the win- 
their fears.” dows of the apartment, disclosing partially to the sight 

“T trust, my good Belmont,”? said Lady Blanche, { the objects within. The spangled waters of the gulf, 
‘that you will not suffer yourself to be influenced by § with the crested billows rising and falling, were yet 
these idle stories. Pray, exert yourself to tranquilize {seen by moonlight in the distance, and occasionally 
the fears of others, and persuade them to remain in § the shrill cry of the sea-gull came in shrieking echoes 
their places.” from along the vast, smooth surface. 

‘Tell them,” said De Rochelle, ‘to rest contented Tweive o’clock came—that awe-inspiring hour— 
until morning, and then to meet me in the lower hall. ; proverbial in all time past as the period when departed 
They may then take their final course.” spirits are permitted to quit their dark prisons and 

Belmont bowed and retired, leaving the count and { roam at large. Yet all was still, calm, and silent within 
Lady Blanche to themselves again. the chamber. The hoarse, continuous rolling of the 

‘My dear Adolphe,” said the lady, seriously, ‘[ } vast current of the Mississippi—and perhaps, now 
have resolved to test, this night, with my own eyes, and then, the swinging of a casement, were all which 
the reality of what you affirm. You need not try to broke upon the quiet of the night. The countess lay 
dissuade me, for my mind is fixed. After so many { yet awake for half an hour, and nothing occurring up 
reverses I will not consent easily to abandon so to that time calculated to disturb her, she drew in the 
delightful a home, and one combining so many ad- $ curtains of her bed and prepared for sleep, consoling 


vantages. I will take Marienne and occupy your $ herself with the assurance that she had no longer aught 
chamber for the night. And in order to guard more $ to fear. : 

surely against ghosts,” she smilingly added, “I will $ Vain and flattering illusion: scarcely had she closed 
also take your daughter’s little lap-dog to stand sen- her eyes when the bolts were heard to turn softly in 


tinel within the room. We three will contend against § the lock, as though by voluntary exertion—the little 
myriads of goblins.’’ dog leaped trembling and terrified upon the bed, and 

The count at first offered serious objections, but {to her amazement the countess perceived a radiant 
Blanche remained inflexible to her purpose, declaring ; light gleaming on the draperies of the lofty canopy 
that no half-way measure would be so effectual, and § over her head. Conscious that there was no fire in 
that if two women, with one little dog, would venture § the grate—that her curtains were closed—that the 
to pass a whole night in the room, that the servants | chamber had been in perfect darkness a few moments 
would become ashamed of their fears and return to ) before—she supposed that some one with a light must 
their duties. § be passing along the verandah. Turning hastily to the 

They now left the verandah, and after having taken ¢ side from which the light proceeded, she perceived to 
a cup of tea, and gone through with the usual family ¢ her infinite terror the figure of a fair but sickly looking 
devotions, they made preparations to retire for the ? youth standing beside her couch, and who seemed gar- 
night. mented in rags of mild, tempered light, which issued 

‘* My dear Blanche,” said the count, as they parted, } from a small taper in his left hand. The objects around 
**T shall be in the next room, where, if you should ? were rendered dimly and indistinctly visible, and the 
become alarmed, you may easily come. But I once ; door of the cage had suddenly flown open. He cast 
more beg of you to give over this experiment, for you $ his glazed and sunken eyes mildly toward the countess 
may repent having made it.” —walked slowly up to the cage, and leaned upon it in 

Lady Blanche persisted, and with many misgivings } the melancholy attitude of one revolving in his mind 
the count made her his adieus for the night, and re- § the sorrow of a cheerless and unblest existence. 
tired. The clock had just tolled the hour of ten as ; Transfixed with horror and surprise at the appear- 
the countess, having completed her private devotions, $ ance of this singular apparition, the countess made 
called to Marienne, and entered the gloomy, myste- } an endeavor to speak, but her tongue cleaved to the 
rious apartment. roof of her mouth. 

The blinds and doors of the Pavilion had been$ Marienne had swooned at its first approach—and 
closed for some hours previously—the family and $ lay motionless and silent as if stricken with sudden 
servants had retired to rest for the night—and all was § death. The countess, however, did not lose entirely 
quiet and still. Blanche felt no fears, but gloomy § her natural firmness and self-possession, though fear- 
thoughts crowded on her mind, as her maid disrobed { fully agitated. She rose from the bed and advanced 
her and prepared her for her couch. She first ex- { toward the phantom; but it passed at her approach to 
amined the chamber in every imaginable direction— { the opposite side of the apartment near the wainscot, 
she sounded every pannel of the wainscot which {and then pausing, raised its right hand deliberately 
might argue a concealed passage, and having bolted { and solemnly, and rapped with its finger audibly and 
and double locked the doors, she entered her bed, ? distinctly on a certain pannel. It then turned and 
confident that she was secure from the intrusion of ’ walked again toward the door, and there seemed to 
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be standing as if in expectation of some arrival, or , and finally the entrance of the huge skeleton, which 
some signal. On witnessing this, and perceiving the § so horrified and alarmed her. She also expressed 
door to be unbolted, the countess felt the full return § her firm conviction that there was a secret opening in 
of her resolution. She was, for the moment, re-as- § the wainscot, as clearly indicated by the apparition, 
sured in her original belief of the impossibility of { which would lead to some sure development of the 
spiritual visitants, and persuading herself that the { awful mystery. The count concurred, and resolved 
figate was the work of some artful and skilled im- {10 make an immediate examination. Fresh lights 
poster, she determined on watching its movements { were ordered, and the count, assisted by his servants, 
and following its retreat. One thing only kept alive ¢ proceeded with the work. On pressing slightly, he 
her feeling of awe, and that was the striking resem- } was sure that he felt a portion of the pannel give way 


that of her husband, the Count De Rochelle. Armed 
with her bold purpose, Blanche started again to ad- 
vance upon the figure, when the shrill, piercing shriek 


used force by applying a large wooden bar against 
the spring, when, to his surprise and consternation, 
an explosion followed which seemed to rend the 
of a female rang through the lengthening aisles and } whole edifice, and filled the apartment with a dense, 
vaulted apartments—the youth, speedily extinguishing } strong vapor. This occurrence so unlooked for, and 
his light, disappeared—and a huge figure stalked into ) seemingly so perilous in its consequences, threw them 
the room, whose fleshless arms were seen groping } all into a panic, which, for the moment, had well 
about in the moonbeams as if in search of some ob- nigh caused the count to cease pursuing further this 
s 


blance which the face of the pale phantom bore to with a spring. Incited by this circumstance, he next 
; 


ject. At this most shocking and unnatural sight; the } ghostly search; but after the dispersion of the vapor, 
countess, unable longer to subdue her fears, called } which had escaped through the doors and crevices, 
loudly for her husband and his valet. The skeleton § and it was ascertained that none were injured, the 
(for so it seemed) left at the first outery—the door of { entreaties of the Countess Blanche, whose anxiety 
the apartment and of the cage flew softly back into { and curiosity were irrepressible, prevailed, and the 
their places—and when the count, in obedience to { count once again prosecuted his examination. But 
her summons, rapped furiously for admission, Blanche { another difficulty now presented itself. The pannel 
beheld with increased amazement and fear that every { no longer yielded, but seemed whole and uniform, 
bolt was firm as she had left them on retiring a few ? and no trace of the late forcible opening was discer- 
hours previously. nible. The count and his atlendants could scarcely 
On opening the door for the count, and feeling } credit their senses on this discovery, especially when 
gréatly re-assured from his presence, the countess } they called to mind the loud explosion which had 
seized his arm and hurried him off down the aisle, } followed the blow inflicted on the pannel. 
through which she had last heard retreating footsteps. During the pause and confusion occasioned by 
In vain they searched for secret apertures and con- these circumstances, and as the count was about 
cealed trap-doors; in vain they turned their eyes in } abandoning all further attempts, old Belmont called 
every direction for some lingering glimpse of the attention to a dingy object lying on the floor, just 
phantom light. No vestige whatever appeared, and beside the cage, and which, on examination, proved 
they returned to the cage chamber, where they found } to be a package closely and cautiously enveloped in 
Marienne restored by the exertions of Jean, recount- a thin sheet of zinc or lead. Upon opening it, the 
ing the wonders of the night, and bewailing the fate ) count first found, to his surprise, the title deeds to the 
of Blanche, who she said had been spirited away. } estate from the original purchase down to his uncle 
The servants were gathering from various quarters } who last succeeded—next a golden locket, which he 
of the mansion with looks of ill-disguised fear—their ‘ handed to the countess, and lastly, a parchment, sealed 
countenances shadowed with the deepest and most § up with black wax, and addressed to “ Adolphe, Count 
ominous gloom. They stated to the count, in the § De Rochelle, or his heirs.” 
most unqualified terms, that the occurrences of the § As the count read out the address, Blanche, who 
night had fixed their resolves to leave his service, ; had unclasped the locket, uttered a scream which 
and return to their native country; that they could no { thrilled all present. They turned and beheld her 
longer consent to remain in a house in which their { gazing with wild looks and breathless agony at the 
fears were constantly kept alive by mysterious stories ¢ pictures which were fixed in the locket. The count 
and supernatural appearances; and that such was their ; took it from her hands and beheld the likenesses of 
dread of this conflict, as it seemed, of goblins and { two youths, which, to his surprise, he recognized, 
spirits under the very roof over their heads, that? the one as his own, the other as that of an early 
the earliest moment in which their wages could be } playmate and beloved relation, the son of his eldest 
paid would be most acceptable to them. The count ? uncle, and in which his wife had detected an exact 
ordered them peremptorily from the apartment, with ? resemblance of the phantom boy, who had appeared 
strict commands never again to appear in his presence, } to her that night. Trembling and excited, the count 
as such impertinent language would not be tolerated. { turned with flushed cheek and glaring eyes to those 
Old Belmont and Jean, the count’s valet, were in- } around him, and said in a deep tone, “here is an 
structed to remain. awful mystery. Deeds, tainted with the blackness 
The countess now detailed minutely the facts con- } of heli, are now at length on the eve of development. 
nected with the appearance of the phantom boy—his } This manuscript must be read forthwith.” 
pointing to the pannel—his delay at the door, as if) The clock chimed the dead hour of “one” as the 
expecting the shriek as a signal for him to disappear, ‘ count broke the seal, and read as follows: 
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“Ye, of my fated family, who may hereafter become 
the tenants of this mansion—and who, by chance, or 
supernatural direction shall find these papers, receive 
and mark well the confession of a wretched and con- 
science-stricken being, who feels heavily the weight 
of unforgiveness which yet bears down upon him. 
Remorse—dire, burning and unceasing, has brought 
yet no palliation; but in the misty gloom of the past 
all my life comes before my failing vision, presenting 
its hideous deformities, and withholding all that was 
ever bright. Eye hath not seen—ear hath not heard— 
nor has man conceived the character or heinousness 
of my guilt: but the s.ern, great God steadily pursues 
and works out his own just ends, and suffers not the 
wicked to rest easy in their iniquities. Reluctantly 
and almost unconsciously do I trace these lines—lines 
that will stamp forever on my name and memory the 
withering curse of infamy and of murder. My heart 
blackened by crime, and seared by stinging remorse, 
yet revolts at this task. If the eternal bartering of 
my soul could purchase from the fiend below even 
temporary ease to a conscience furrowed with the 
pangs of an unprovoked crime, the infernal compact 
should be joyously subscribed. Just Heaven! who 
but the abandoned wretch that has bought with a 
dread experience the awful information, can tell or 
picture the horrors of a guilty conscience. But these 
ravings are vain. 


“In the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV., I left 
France in company with a brother, many years my 
senior, and his only son, to seek by means of specu- 
lation in this country to repair a fortune ruined at the 


gaming-table. Not so my brother. Possessed of a 
frugal and cautious temperament, he yet maintained 
the greater portion of his hereditary wealth, and was 
induced to leave his native country only from the 
accounts of the mildness and salubrity of this climate, 
and with the faint hope that the change might serve 
to restore his broken and decaying constitution. After 
having traversed for many years various sections of 
the country, he at last purchased this mansion and its 
grounds, and adorned and beautified them in a style 
which would have vied with the descriptions of 
Oriental splendor and elegance. His son, Louis Au- 
guste, then an interesting and handsome boy of fifteen, 
was enraptured with the striking beauty of the place, 
and the grandeur of its ocean scenery. The demon 
had not then entered into my soul—the boy was the 
object of my fond devotion and attachment. I was 
many years the junior of his father—comparatively 
young—and he returned my affection with feelings 
more allied to those of a younger brother than a 
nephew. I loved what he loved—and the chief plea- 
sure I then enjoyed was in ministering to his youth- 
ful sports and delights. My aid and companionship 
were thought indispensably essential in all his various 
amusements. My brother watched with great interest 
the mutual regard which existed between poor Auguste 
and myself, and marked with secret joy and self-con- 
gratulation its daily increasing growth. 

“We had been thus pleasantly situated for only a 
few short and fleeting months, when an event occur- 
red no less important than the marriage of my brother, 
with a young and beautiful girl freshly arrived from 
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France. A vessel had come out, which was owned 
and commanded by a valued friend and old aequaint- 
ance of my brother. The captain, soon after casting 
anchor, sought the abode of his ancient comrade, and 
by express invitation Auguste, his father and myself, 
had consented to dine with him on board the day after 
his visit. This we did, and after having partaken of 
a sumptuous and true sailor-like repast, we were 
asked into the private cabin, and there introduced to 
the captain’s wife and his niece, Celeste De Mariqui, 
who, having lost both her parents, was dependant 
solely upon her uncle’s protection. My brother, 
whose health was fast on the wane, and who was 
totally unable to participate in the amusements of his 
sprightly son and myself, seemed from the first to 
regard this lovely and amiable girl with eyes of fond 
affection, and expressed to me, that same evening, 
his wish to make some arrangement, by which he 
might detain her as the companion of his solitary 
hours, and to cheer his household. He could think of 
no better plan, considering her dependant situation, 
than offering to make her his wife. I treated the 
matter lightly, merely alluding to the great disparity 
of age, and the cruelty of seeking to make a young 
and sprightly girl the companion of his declining 
years. The day afterward the ship’s company dined 
at the Pavilion. Celeste with undisguised enthusiasm 
uttered her delight at the beautiful appearance of the 
place, and the richness of its surrounding scenery. 
These artless expressions seemed to fill my infirm 
brother with joy, and he redoubled his attentions and 
his efforts to please her. He earnestly pressed the 
captain to allow the ladies to remain under his care 
at the Pavilion, until the ship’s return from the neigh- 
boring ports and islands, in which request he was 
warmly aided by both Celeste and her aunt. The 
captain, both to my surprise and annoyance, cheer- 
fully consented, and set sail that very afternoon for 
the West Indies. 

*T now set myself diligently at work to nip, in the 
bud, this absurd project of my brother, little then 
imagining that other than sincere motives for the in- 
terests of Auguste actuated me in my endeavors. I 
embittered the mind of the confiding and susceptible 
boy, urging him to go in person and remonstrate with 
his father on the flagrant injustice of his meditated 
project. He was repelled with anger, and after being 
forced to confess that I had conversed with and ad- 
vised him to the step—he was commanded sternly 
not again to interfere, at the instance of any one, in 
matters which did not belong either to his years or 
situation. , 

“They were, at length, married, despite all my 
endeavors, and the captain and his wife embarked 
soon after for the green shores of their native France, 
leaving Celeste as the wife of my brother. To the 
introduction in our circle of this unfortunate woman 
do I trace the first seeds of that fatal phrenzy, which 
impelled me to the perpetration of crimes which have 

bittered my exist , and for which no remorse 
or penitence can ever atone. 

“I soon discovered that the attachment of the girl 
for my brother consisted in mere esteem and respect, 
unmixed with the least infusion of the more tender 
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and ardent passions which usually influence youthful to the depth of infamy. I shudder now, after the 
hearts. The knowledge of this fact served to nourish § lapse of many years, at the indifference which I felt 
and sustain the malignant spirit which was springing § in the prosecution of my wicked plans, but having 
up spontaneously within my bosom, and devouring $ only one end in view, and resolved upon its suc- 
with a fierce rapacity all the softer elements of my § cessful attainment, I scrupled not at the means to be 
nature. So long as my brother remained single—so § employed, and even felt proud of the happy concep- 
long as Auguste had been the sole expectant of his ¢§ tion I had formed to bring about the result of my 
wealth and fortune—no ungenerous emotion had ¢ intrigues. I studied assiduously to keep down her 
crossed my mind—no mean jealousy stirred up the in- ¢ reflections and to disarm her suspicions, yet always 
nate combustibles which lurked almost unconsciously § contrived to bend her thoughts to suit my dark pur- 
around every pulse and fibre of my heart. But now ¢ poses. I was too practiced in the arts I was using 
that the chances for the possession had increased { to disclose abruptly the object of my attentions. I 
against me, with every likelihood of being soon so { repelled with words of deception and sophistry every 


multiplied as to extinguish even the faintest hope; 
now that Auguste, who was thoroughly my creature, 
would come in probably only for a division, where 
the whole should be justly his own; at all these my 
nature recoiled, and [ dreaded the idea of being thrust, 
after my brother’s death, penniless and forsaken upon 
the charities or chances of society. I burned to begin 
with my unholy machinations and the work of de- 
struction. I longed to unfold the serpent snares which 
were destined again through woman’s frailty to bring 


ruin upon this secluded Paradise of earth. But think § 


not that 1 then dreamed of the fearful extent into which 
I finally plunged myself. The demon had then only 
whispered—the catalogue of crime was not fairly open 
—the work was only in its incipiency—but the hapless 
Celeste was the fated victim of my first attempt. Poor 
Celeste! she was a beautiful, fair-haired, lovely girl, 
and merited a brighter destiny. Ardent, impetuous, 
and filled with all the intensity of passion peculiar to 
her countrywomen, she felt deeply her insufficiency 
to the task she had assumed of wearing away her 
early youth in sharing the solitude of an aged valitu- 
dinarian. Had she been linked with one nearer her 
own age; one in whose bosom she could have found 
a congenial spark—she might have been screened 
from the darkness of her fate—and I, perhaps, have 
been now a guiltless man. 

I suppose I must have been gifted with a share of 
those accomplishments which render man attractive 
to the softer sex. I had never loved—it was not in 
my nature to cherish the influence of that pure attach- 
ment. I knew its course and effects, but had never 
felt its divine fervor. I strove to dispel from my 
countenance the dark frowns of malevolence, and to 
affect a gaiety I never felt. I sought sedulously the 
society of this young wife at such hours as she could 
escape from the caresses of her feeble but uxorious 
husband. She was grateful to my brother, and medi- 
tated no wrong—regarding him more as a father, and 
Auguste asa brother. The ardor of the one, and the 
impotency of the other, I knew would aid the scheme 
Thad marked out. I felt conscious that I was direct- 
ing my arts with consummate address, and foresaw 
at every step the inevitable result—I had no fear of 
failure. She was never averse to my society—and 
before many interviews I saw that the charm had 
succeeded, and that the amorous flame kindled for her 
ruin were beginning to entwine themselves around 
her guileless heart. 

*Coldly and calmly I pursued this unfortunate girl, 
and enticed her by degrees from the heights of virtue 


argument she would suggest, and sought to divert her 
¢ mind from all serious meditations. 
$ “T remember well the evening when the first 
shadow of impending ruin cast itself before her. 
We were seated near a delicious fountain in the 
East garden, which had been surrounded with all the 
comforts and adornments which could render it an 
enticing spot. It had long been a favorite resort of 
$ Celeste. Here she indulged in solitude and re-called 
§ the scenes of early life, when innocent and pure she 
§ had been the darling of a fond father, whose consti- 
$ tution had been broken by the reverses of fortune. 
$ The sunny shores of our beloved France were once 
$ more regained in thought—pictures of the past were 
§ brought before her, and with these reminiscences 
came the sad contrast of her present lot. A long sigh 
escaped her, and noticing for the first time ber melan- 
§ choly expression of countenance, I sought to divert 
her by taking her hand and repeating assurances of 
¢ my love and attachment. She burst into tears, and 
frankly owned the subject of her late meditations. I 
saw that the time had arrived, and that if she escaped 
now to her reflections my evil plans would all be 
{ foiled. When she expressed misgivings as to her 
¢ intimacy with me, unknown to her benefactor and 
husband, I involuntarily trembled at the idea of de- 
tection—and prepared for the consummation of my 
dark designs. I re-called our secret interviews—our 
mutual vows of undying sincerity—the excursions 
we had taken in the boats of calm evenings when 
first we had loved—the moonlight walks among the 
groves and flowers which surrounded the Pavilion 
the mornings we had spent together in reading the 
authors of our sweet, native France—and thus the 
tempter dispelled the shadow which had flitted before 
her and re-won his victim. Celeste resisted no longer, 
and I, wicked and inhuman fiend, exulted at the fall 
I had occasioned. 

‘But alas! the fatal change which came over her 
$ after this—and brought me to such fatal desperation! 
$ Poor Celeste was no longer the same creature. The 

consciousness of her lost situation soon operated to 
destroy the sprightly elasticity of her spirits. She 
became silent, gloomy and oppressed, and my brother 
grew uneasy. He consulted with me, in the strictest 
confidence, as to the best means likely to restore her. 
I advised various sch of amt t, and among 
others excursions on the water. He took me at a 
word, and immediately gave orders for magnificent 
preparations. Repeated trials produced no visible 
? good effect, and my brother became seriously alarmed. 
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He sent in all directions for the most eminent and 
skilful physicians, and urged them, by promises of 
large remunerations, to use their utmost endeavors in 
solving the cause of her depression, and prescribe an 
adequate remedy. But after the most minute atten- 
tions they could discover no organic derangement— 
could assign no cause, and could offer no remedy. 
My brother grew desperate, and his own malady was 
alarmingly aggravated. This was the point—the goal 
of my hopes—the end in view. My first intention 
had been to strike him through this means, that by 
marrying the widow I might secure most of the wealth 
—and I now watched the progress of disease without 
an emotion of anguish. 

‘*His danger, for the moment, aroused the wretched 
Celeste, and she attended him with unceasing fidelity. 
But the relapse soon followed, and I discovered evident 
signs of increased remorse as she beheld the situation 
of her benefactor, traced its cause, and thought over 
her own ingratitude. I grew uneasy at these mani- 
festations; and the humiliating scenes of detection 
called up thoughts of a new and more horrid crime. 
Celeste admitted that she would feel infinitely better, 
could she but tell all to her husband, and by exciting 
his wrath and contempt, and his impending danger, 
and bring upon herself the contumely she so richly 
merited. This disclosure strengthened me in my re- 
cent suggestions, and hastened her doom. This, I 
felt sure, would be too great a blow for my brother to 
recover from, and 1 resolved on adopting the plan, 
heedless of the crime. I watched well for my oppor- 
tunity—and at length it came. 

“Tt was the custom of Celeste to promenade of 
mornings, early and alone, in the walks of the East 
garden, which were near the banks of the river, and 
were considerably elevated above the level of the 
water. A lofty terrace had been erected at the end 
of one of these walks, which overlooked the waters, 
perpendicularly, many feet below. This offered me 
an advantage, of which I determined to avail myself. 
I accordingly rose early one morning, and sought the 
promenade, where, as I had expected, I found the 
object of my search, alone. As I approached, she 
stopped and welcomed me with a smile. Passing her 
arm carelessly through mine, and beguiling her into 
a trivial conversation, I led her unconsciously to the 
yery brow of the height which overlooked the waters. 
Here I had fixed to accomplish the dark deed, and as 
we were in the act of looking over, I applied my left 
hand suddenly to her mouth to prevent her screams, 
whilst with the right I seized her, and exerting my 
whole strength plunged her roughly and in a moment 
over the precipice. She at first attempted to catch— 
and turned her languid, blue eyes imploringly upon 
me, but ere she could utter a word the turbid waters 
closed forever over her. There was no wildness— 
no horrid contortion in that last sad look, but anguish 
—deep anguish was depicted in her every feature, as 
the conviction flashed upon her mind that the being 
whom she had loved, who had betrayed her, was the 
demon who now hurried her, unprepared, into a dark, 
unknown eternity. 

“T turned with a feeling of grim satisfaction at this 
completion of my work and walked toward the house, 
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but just as I reached the last step in descending from 
the terrace, 1 perceived the figure of a man evidently 
skulking from my observation. Drawing a small 
sword which hung at my side, I pursued with rapid 
steps, and came up with him just as he passed the 
fountain. He proved to be the confidential servant 
of my brother, and whose business it was, on ordinary 
occasions, to attend his lady when walking. He was 
old and highly favored by the family, and had been 
long in the employ of my brother. I seized the old 
man by the throat, and pressing him down, obliged 
him to say that he would give the alarm that Celeste 
had drowned herself, or else be taken up instantly on 
a charge, from my testimony, that he had perpetrated 
the act. From such a situation there could be but one 
answer, and he promised with fear and trembling— 
I then released him and made my way quickly to 
my apartment. I soon heard the awful alarm—the 
agonizing shrieks of my poor brother, and the bustle 
among the servants preparing to make a search for 
the body. I hurried to the chamber, where I also 
found Auguste and the old servant, and expressed in 
terms of well feigned regret my horror at what had 
occurred. 

‘The search availed nothing—the body was never 
found. The health of my brother now daily grew 
worse—and at length he made his last will, leaving 
the bulk of his immense possessions to his son, with 
a small legacy to myself, but constituting me also 
sole guardian of Auguste and his property until his 
majority should be attained. He grieved unceasingly 
for the lost girl, on whom he fondly doated—but his 
groans brought no qualm of remorse on my conscience 
then, for my guilt had already hardened me to some 
extent, and I was revolving more. A few weeks 
terminated his frail existence, and as the last sod of 
earth was thrown over his lonely grave, I experienced 
a feeling of pride to find myself in indisputed posses- 
sion, and temporary lord at least, of the broad and 
beautiful domain Iso much admired. But one thing 
yet haunted my mind day and night. I felt humbled 
that my guilt should be known to a domestic living 
under the same roof, and breathing the same atmos- 
phere as myself, and whe, though aged and timid, 
might yet find means to excite suspicion against me, 
and wrest Auguste and his property from under my 
control. I could not rest easy, as this was preying 
incessantly on my mind, and I resolved to plunge 
one step further in the career of crime, I possessed 
sudden and great regard for him—insinuated that I 
felt under deep obligations for his faithful silence— 
and asked him to coine into my apartment and drink 
a glass of choice wine as evidence of my esteem, and 
as a token that he should be retained for the balance of 
his life in the service of the family. I had prepared 
the glass, and on his entrance, jested with him at the 
condescension of familiarizing myself with a servant 
to such unusual extent. The old dotard was easily 
flattered, and drained the cup to the last drop. Twelve 
hours afterward he was found a rigid, stiffened corpse, 
in his own room, with no external marks of violence 
visible about his person, and was pronounced to have 
found his death from a sudden fit. I now grew more 
and more innured to crime—but with it came also a 
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restless, dissatisfied, and miserable state of mind. 
There is no half-way place in the path of crime— 
especially when it is of a character such as I have 
perpetrated. The mind becomes anxious and excited, 
and the monster holds out an alluring face. 

“My sleep was already disturbed with the most 
horrid dreams. The form of the sweet Celeste, drip- 
ping with water, haunted my midnight pillow; the 
livid figure of the old servant would stand over the 
bed, taunting me with his secret, and holding in his 
hand the fatal glass stained with blood; whilst a pale, 
emaciated spectre would lean and whisper softly in 
my ear the tale of my infamy, and reproach me with 
my ingratitude. But these did not deter me, nor temper 
my hellish ambition. The demon incited me to in- 
creased wickedness. I longed to become sole owner 
of the Pavilion and of my brother’s wealth. I was 
restless under dependance, when it seemed within my 
grasp, to appropriate all and become the envy of the 
surrounding gentry, from whose circles | might select 
a bride to share my wealth. To do this, Auguste had 
to be put out of the way in some shape. The boy 
became more and more the object of my malicious 
revolvings—for he alone, poor youth, stood in the 
path of my ambition. He soon discovered a marked 
change in my demeanor toward him, and sought to 
avoid my company. At length I stated to him that 
he had been long enough idle; that he must hereafter 
think less of pleasure and more of his studies; and 
to confine himself to his allotted apartment for the 
greater portion of the day. From the first he seemed 
to be filled with a presentiment of his fate, and sub- 
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of my apartment. For a few weeks it remained as 
an object of terror only, for the broken-hearted boy 
would shudder and recoil whenever I threatened to 
confine him within its bounds. He would apply him- 
self with sleepless diligence to the accomplishment 
of tasks now extended beyond the possible reach of 
his capacity. But I feigned a necessity for more 
severe correction, and imprisoned him for one whole 
day in the cage, denying him all food. Still no mur- 
mur escaped his lips; but this savage purpose of mur- 
dering the boy, which I had formed under pretence 
of attention to his interests, was, at length, horribly 
successful. I subjected him to two days captivity 
and privation. So long an abstinence from food and 
rest was more than his feeble frame and crushed 
spirits could endure, and toward the close of the 
second day when I went to the chamber, an hour or 
so before the time appointed, under a false show of 
mercy to release my melancholy captive, I found that 
death had anticipated me, and freed the hapless and 
unfortunate Auguste, forever, from my relentless bar- 
barity. 

“The wealth was won—but it was at last an unpro- 
fitable acquisition—for I had purchased it at too dear 
a price. My conscience smote and tormented me— 
the form of the dead and innocent boy was constantly 
before my sight. My dreams would represent the 
playful and intelligent countenance which won all 
hearts whilst his father yet lived to cheer and protect 
him. And then again, I would see his calm suffering 
and his silent tears; his patient endurance under mis- 
fortune—his indefatigable and wonderful exertions 


mitted meekly and quietly without offering the first } to avert his dread punishments. His pale cheek, his 


murmur. He applied himself with great diligence, and 
mastered lessons of great length and difficulty, which 
were purposely given. On one occasion, going sud- 
denly into his room and finding him in tears, I rebuked 
him for such weakness, and making this the pretext 
had him severely castigated. To this was also added 
the keen mortification of being punished by the hands 
of a servant, and having the blows inflicted on the 
naked skin. He would yet exert his utmost to please 
me, and even affected to smile when [ went near him 
—but it was evident that the humiliation he had been 
subjected to was weighing heavily on his once spirited 
mind, and his delicate frame was becoming more 
weakly from pain and confinement. This secretly 
pleased me, and to confine him still more closely I 
ordered him to my own apartment during the day, 
using every vigilance, and every means which might 
urge and goad him to the grave. I formed the design 
of thus putting him quietly out of the way to screen 
myself from suspicion. I declared the boy to be in- 
corrigible; that early habits of indolence had rendered 
him dull and stupid, and subjected him to still more 
violent and repeated severities. The slightest offence 
was sure to be visited with the most rigorous inflic- 
tions. His constitution struggled under these mani- 
fold exactions, and, wasted as it was by unmitigated 
oppression, still resisted with admirable vitality the 
efforts which I aimed in secret against his exist- 
ence. 

‘*At last I ordered an iron cage of narrow dimen- 
sions, and had it fixed down permanently in the centre 
Vou. XV.—14 
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wasted limbs, and his melancholy, spiritless counte- 
nance faced me at every turn; and then 1 would 
behold the rigid and contorted form, the glazed eye, 
the compressed mouth and clenched hand, on which 
my sight had rested for a moment after the attainment 
of all my wicked hopes, as the corpse of the murdered 
boy lay before me. 

‘“* Aye, the game had been thoroughly played and the 
wealth won—but the torments of hell blazed around 
me. The reward was found. That noble possession 
for which I had long sighed—and for which I had so 
deeply sinned, was now the bane and curse of my 
life. The fairy-like scenes—the enchanting views— 
the delightful grounds were transformed to my vision, 
and appeared as broken and mis-shaped prospects, 
overshadowed with clouds of the blackest dye. The 
healthful and refreshing breezes which swept over 
the surface of the gulf, and were wont to fan me with 
their cool breath, were now as the withering blast of 
the fiery Sirocco. The corridors, the staircase, and 
the balconies of the Pavilion resounded to my ears 
with dismal and plaintive groans, and mingled, in 
melancholy accordance, with the mournful notes of 
the night birds as they chirped in fhe surrounding 
shrubbery. The white-crested billows of the gulf 
which once played so beautifully in the moonlight 
on its vast bosom, seemed now with each revolving 
motion to upheave frightful spectres to terrify and 
chill me. My soul sickened. I felt as one without 
peace, without happiness, beyond the pale of mercy, 
or the hope of redemption hereafter. My conscience 
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had begun the work of retaliation and earthly ven- 
geance, and I already felt my doom. 

“IT had caused Auguste to be buried at the base of 
the large terrace, near the scene of Celeste’s murder, 
but the boy stays not in his lonely grave. He visits 
my bedside nightly: nor is he always alone. I had 
a vision only last night, which has determined me to 
leave the Pavilion, and never again to close my eyes 
under its roof. Great God! how shall I describe it? 

“T had just dismissed my valet and extinguished 
my lamp, when I distinctly heard the bolt of the door 
move softly in the lock, and then swing open with a 
loud noise. An unnatura! light shone around, and 
Auguste, with his glazed eyes, entered the room, 
and moved toward the cage which had been his last 
resting-place on earth. Next followed the form of 
Celeste, in her watery garments, but beautiful as in 
life; and after her appeared the bloated face of the 
old servant, with his blood-stained glass, who, as he 
neared my bedside, exclaimed with a hideous laugh, 
‘ha! ha! I kept your secret, but you cheated my old 
life from me.’ Celeste then approached the head of 
the couch, and leaned over as if to embrace me—but 
as her Jips touched mine her eyes suddenly sunk, her 
features melted away, a hideous skull stood for a 
moment grinning above, and then a heap of bones 
fell around me. My blood curdled as they touched 
me. Auguste then pointing to the disjointed skeleton, 
shouted in thrilling tones, ‘monster of destruction, 
behold thy work! Thou shalt too be with us soon, 
but even after thy death will we shun thee.’ The 
old servant now approached, and forcing his goblet 
between my lips, obliged me to swallow the bloody 
contents, which felt like a stream of liquid fire. In 
an agony of pain and terror I shouted aloud, and the 
horrid phantoms, first gathering the bones of Celeste, 
retreated from the room. Then followed the awful 
wailings, the groans and lamentations. I sought not 
sleep again, but lay awake for the remainder of the 
night, trembling and afraid. This is more than hu- 
manity can endure, especially when burdened with 
the weight of conscious guilt. lt may be fancy, but 
it seems to me an awful reality. I cannot live, but 
yet I fear to die. My course will be decided before 
night again comes, and probably I may seek a home 
with poor Celeste in the dark waters of the Missis- 
sippi. This confession, with the title deeds of the 
property, and a golden locket which I found on the 
person of Auguste, will be deposited in a narrow 
aperture which I myself have cut into the wall. The 
lid is fixed with a metallic spring, to which I have 
attached a glass tube filled with a gas that explodes 
with the slightest friction. This will be certain to 
throw out the package, (which I shall cover over 
securely) and then the pannel will of course spring 
back to its place, and no longer yield. I have taken 
all these precautions that there may be no failure, 
should any of my family ever chance to find the spring 
and the pannel. My nephew, the Count Rochelle, is 
the next legal heir to this property; but should this 
ever fall into his hands, let me urge him not to make 
the Pavilion his place of residence. My crimes may 
be visited on him because of the unholy means by 
which I came in possession of property to which he 
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will succeed, but which, for those crimes, may have 
descended in a different line. These shall be my 
last words, and mortal man will never again hear 
the sound of my voicé. I shall die with no hope of 
pardon, but death will all its consequences can bring 
nothing more terrible than my present existence. 
Henri SaRceE.wes.” 

Thus ended this singular manuscript. The count 
and Blanche were silent and thoughtful for several 
moments. They had both been bathed in tears during 
the time when the wretched writer had been detailing 
the sufferings of the unfortunate Auguste, and they no 
longer had doubts about what had occurred that night. 
Blanche looked at the cage, and shuddered as she 
thought of the terrible purpose for which it had been 
placed there. She believed firmly that the pale youth 
who had, a few hours before entered the room, could 
be no other than the innocent victim of the barbarous 
uncle. 

‘Surely, dear Adolphe,” said she to the count, “ we 
owe the duty of proper sepulture to your unfortunate 
relation, and then, perhaps, he may rest.” 

“1 have but little faith, Blanche,” answered the 
count, “in spiritual visits, and I know you have been 
of the same opinion; but how can we account for 
these repeated occurrences?” 

‘“‘They must be realities, Adolphe,”’ said the coun- 
tess. ‘And how shockingly have I been convinced. 
That shriek, which startted the pale phantom, for 
which he seemed waiting, was the signal from the 
murdered Celeste that their enemy was approaching; 
and, merciful God! that ghastly skeleton must have 
been the remains of your guilty uncle,” and she shud- 
dered as she re-called the appalling scene, of which 
she had been witness. 

‘It is a terrible and perplexing reflection,”’ said her 
husband. ‘The theatre of so many dark crimes can 
no longer be the spot on which I settle for my home. 
This is no fit abode for me and mine, no matter what 
is the nature or the causes of the singular appearances 
} which have been so often seen. I shall follow the in- 

junction of the guilty perpetrator, and we remain no 

longer within walls connected in our minds now with 
, so much that is revolting and awful. Belmont, give 
; orders for immediate preparation, and ere to-morrow’s 
sun closes we must be on our way to our new home 
in the city, which will henceforth be our abode.” 

Blanche offered no opposition, though grieving from 
her inmost soul that she was thus fatally compelled to 
abandon a home which nature had so adorned and 
beautified, and which seemed so suited to the enjoy- 
ment of a bright and pleasant life. 

In a few years decay had spread her sable garments 
over all around. The bramble and the thistle grew 
rank in the gardens, where once the richest and rarest 
flowers had unfolded their opening blooms to the morn- 
ing sun; the little spring birds no longer warbled in its 
shaded groves, and among the gorgeous shrubberies; 
the rose-vines and jessamines fell withering from the 
lattices, around which, like twin sisters, they had been 
trained to entwine their fragrant arms. The winter 
winds whistled through the crumbling walls—and @ 
heap of ruins mark the spot where once the beautifu! 
Pavilion had reared its proud head. 
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In the lawn, worms are often very troublesome , 


other material that will retain water; water this well, 





during this month; and, to kill them, the grass should } plant, fill the hole to within two inches of the surface, 
be watered with lime-water, made by mixing forty $ add more water, and then fill up the hole. If water is 
gallons of water with one peck of freshly-slacked ? necessary afterward, hoe the buds when dry enough. 


lime. The mixture should be well stirred, and then 3 
suffered to stand till the sediment is deposited. The } 
trees and shrubs which were planted in April should } 
be frequently watered; the grass should be mown 
once a fortnight, and raked up, so as to cover the 
ground about the roots of the newly-planted trees, in 
order to keep them moist. The buds of the roses 
should be examined in this month, as they are very $ 
apt to have a small caterpillar in them, which, if not 
removed, will either destroy the bud, or, at least, 
prevent it from expanding. 

In the flower-garden, some of the hyacinths and 
tulips will probably have their leaves sufficiently de- 
cayed to come off when slightly pulled with the hand; 
and, when this is the case, the bulbs should be taken 
up and spread out on a mat in some dry, airy place. 
The crocuses, snowdrops, and cornflags should, how- 
ever, be left in the ground. In putting the plants into 
the ground, care should be taken to keep them at least 
a foot apart; and those that have long trailing branches 
should be planted with their branches to the North, § 
the branches being pegged down immediately. As} 


the art of pegging down judiciously is of the greatest 
possible importance to the beauty of a flower-garden, 
it is natural that amateurs should be anxious to know 


what to use for the purpose. Most gardening books 
say short hooked sticks; but these are not always to 
be obtained, particularly in suburban gardens. A 
correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle has lately 
recommended hair-pins, which answer the purpose 
very well, and which, though they may be despised } 
by regular gardeners, are certainly very convenient } 
for a lady, as they are very easily procured and easily 
managed. 

There is another correspondent of the Gardeners’ 3 
Chronicle, who despises the hair-pins, recommends 
taking pieces of bast mat, and twisting them so hard 
as to be able to force them into the ground; but this 
appears to me rather a difficult operation, and I think 
few ladies will be able to manage it, and that, there- ; 
fore, it will be best for them to try the hair-pins, or to 
use small bent pieces of wire, prepared for the pur- 
pose, which are sold at some of the ironmongers. 
When plants are pegged down, the branches should } 
be spread carefully over the beds, and the pegs placed 
at the joints. 

Mr. Threlkeld gives this judicious advice upon 
bedding out. If the season be dry, in the bottom of 
the hole made for the plant put some rotten dung, or 


Damp the leaves, if no appearance of dew. 

Most of the greenhouse plants may be removed into 
the open air in this month; and, if they are to remain 
in pots, they are generally shifted about this time. 
When plants are re-potted, the earth should be shaken 
in, and gently pressed down, but not too firmly: as, in 
one case, if hollow places are left between the roots 
and the pot, the roots will wither; while, in the other, 
if the earth is too compact, the roots will not be able 
to penetrate through it, and it will become impervious 
alike to air and water. 

A great many caterpillars are found at this season; 
and they should be sought for, and destroyed early in 
the month, while they are small, as they have done 
their principal mischief when they have attained their 
full size. 

From the middle of May to the middle of June, is 
the time to plant the Dahlia in this latitude. It will 
grow on almost any kind of soil, but sandy loam 
suits it best: a single tuber with one sprout, is enough 
to make a good plant. Dig a hole the size of the 
tuber, and four inches deep—lay it in flat, and cover 
it up; do not let more than one shoot arise from it, 
and displace all laterals the first twelve inches from 
the ground, above that let it branch. 

The seeds of the Cypress vine and the Bachelor’s 
Button, should be soaked in hot water ten minutes 
before they are sowed; or pour boiling water over 
them after they are planted. The seed shells are 
very hard, and require hot water to crack them. 

Phlox may be planted in the open border, about 
the end of May, when all dangers of late spring frost 
is over. The soil into which they are transferred 
should be either a light, rich sandy soil, with which 
a little well-rotted dung has been mixed. The plants 
will require to have a little water once or twice after 
they are planted, especially if the weather is dry at 
the time; but it is advisable not to water them after 
they are once well established. The chief causes of 
failure are, sowing the seeds too soon, or allowing 
the plants to get very dry, or pot-bound, before they 
are planted out. If once they becotme stunted, they 
will never make good plants; and the same may be 
said of those which have been kept in too warm a 
place. 

Petunias may be transferred about the latter end 
of the month from pots into the flower-garden; many 
colors planted in the same bed have a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 








GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 


BY ELLA 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue wedding went off as all weddings do; the bride 
was all white satin, gracefulness, and blushes—the 
bridegroom all gravity and decorum; and having taken 
the usual trip to Washington, the young people settled 
down as a demure married couple. They were ex- 
tremely happy, and well-matched—everybody said 
so; and this was a great deal for everybody to say, 
but that dreaded person to whom everything is laid, in 
this instance saw nothing to find fault with. George 
Brendall was a young man of good, though not very 
fashionable family, with a fine person, and cultivated 
mind. Fortune he did not possess; but he was en- 
gaged in a flourishing business, which gave promise 
of wealth in after years. Susan Bylton was one of a 
large family, and universally acknowledged to be a 
very pretty, interesting girl. She was satisfied with 
the choice she had made, and the public wisely con- 
cluded to leave them to themselves. 

They did not go to housekeeping in style, for this 
the means of the young merchant would have been 
altogether inadequate to support; but having taken a 
moderate sized house in a genteel street, they pro- 
ceeded to furnish it in a corresponding manner. 
There were no groups of statuary, no Bohemian 
ornaments, no satin curtains or full-length mirrors— 
nothing, in short, which they could do without; and 
yet as the young bride paced slowly up and down the 
pleasant rooms, with their neat Brussels carpets and 
pretty centre-table, round which they intended to pass 
so many pleasant evenings, her eyes fell upon a fine 
toned piano, her husband’s gift—and if a tear glittered 
on the long lash, it trembled there with excess of hap- 
piness. 

She would not change places with Mrs. E—— or 
Mrs. D——, or any of the leaders of ton, and envied 
not the carriage and splendid establishment of her 
newly-married friend, Matilda Dewell. Envy! she 
pitied her, when comparing their two husbands to- 
gether. Wealth could never, never compensate for 
the want of Jove, and she was sure she could not pos- 
sibly see how any one could spend more than the 
income of thirty thousand dollars; thirty thousand at 
the very most, and she should think that reasonable 
people might be satisfied with twenty thousand. 
When George was worth that she intended to make 
him leave off business and buy a place in the country. 
They could be so happy there! making their own 
butter, and raising their own chickens; and then of 
moonlight nights what delightful walks they would 
have! She intended to stipulate for a piece of wood- 
land, or a grove at least, near the house, where a 
great part of their time should be spent—for the 
country is not like the country without woods. And 
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then to throw open the shutters of a bright June 
morning, to hear the little birds singing in the apple 
trees near, while the warm sun danced in so gloriously. 
Oh! it would be perfectly delightful! 

Here Susan’s fancies came to an end, and she found 
herself standing, duster in hand, to remove some imagi- 
nary cobweb from the parlor clock—while she smiled 
at her own castle-building as she thought of the aspir- 
ing milkmaid. Her thoughts had been roaming off 
to country-places, fresh butter, moonlight walks, and 
bright June mornings, while there she was in the un- 
romantic city, the noon of a sunny October day dif- 
fusing its warm rays on all around—and George, dear, 
loving, self-denying George, toiling industriously on in 
his gloomy counting-room for the very wealth that was 
to act the part of Aladdin’s lamp, and effect this won- 
derful change. How could she be so selfish as to let 
her thoughts run on imaginary pleasures, when every 
day bound her heart closer to his pleasant home? 

There was no use in arranging things over again, 
for everything had been arranged before; so after a 
few moments more inspection of the quiet rooms, 
which wore that cheerful, home look that is so seldom 
seen, the young bride tied on her bonnet, and tripped 
gaily over to her mother’s to talk of her happiness. 
As she noticed the sofas and chairs, whose slit cushions 
bore the marks of her brother’s pen-knives, and saw 
the look of weariness which the care of a large, trou- 
blesome family had left on her mother’s brow, she 
could not feel sufficiently thankful for her own altered 
lot, and was glad to hasten home to contemplate again 
her cheerful fireside. 

Mrs. Bylton had promised to come over to tea; 
which she did. As Susan heard the well-known 
sound of her husband’s night-key turning in the door, 
she sprang joyfully forward to meet her husband; and 
returned in a moment with her hand resting fondly on 
his shoulder, and a pair of soft eyes raised earnestly 
to his face. The bride of twenty considered it now 
high time to assume something of the matron; anda 
little coquettish cap rested on one side of her head, 
whose blue ribbons harmonized well with her fair 
complexion. George protested that he could scarcely 
distinguish her eyes from the bows, and wondered 
which wore the deepest tint of certilean blue. With 
playful force Susan seated him directly before the fire 
in a large rocking-chair; and assuming the wise look 
of a young housekeeper, left him and her mother to a 
tete-a-tete, while she cast an examining glance upon 
her tea-equipage in the back parlor. 

All ready; the tea-urn had just made its appear- 
ance, and in a few moments the happy trio were 
seated around the little table. ‘How very ridicu- 
lous!” exclaimed Susan, after perceiving that each 
look in the other’s face caused an answering smile, 
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GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 


ere One 


“people would think us complete idiots!’ and her 
little fingers were soon busy with the tea and sugar. 
Mrs. Bylton acknowledged that the muffins were far 
superior to her own; and young Mrs. Brendall, upon 
this encomium, glanced around with such a lofty air 
that her husband laughingly compared her to a pea- 
cock just bursting with pride. 

After tea the lamp was lit, the centre-table wheeled 
to the fire, and as Mrs. Bylton noticed their content- ; 
ment and happiness, she felt inwardly thankful for 
her daughter’s lot. 

“T think,” observed George, ‘that I would not 
change places with any one now—we need nothing ; 
more, do we, Susy?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the young wife; ‘it must be 
very troublesome to be rich, I should think. I have 
received an invitation from Mrs. Dewell,’”’ she con- 
tinued, carelessly, “it is to be a large dress party—so 
limmediately declined for you too, George, for such ; 
amusements break in upon the pleasant quiet of home, § 
and you know we cannot return them even if we } 
wished to.” 

Would an uninterested person have wondered at 
the look which George Brendall bestowed upon his ; 
fair bride? 1 think not. 
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previous exultation. They tell all sorts of wild stories 
about the place, but notwithstanding this, the general 
enthusiasm is becoming quite inconvenient. My shoe- 
maker told me this morning that I had now received 
the last pair of boots he would be able to make me, 
as he intended to start immediately for California; and 
the poor tailor informed me with tears in his eyes that 
his assistants had come to an open revolt, and refused 
to sew another stitch when gold was to be obtained for 
the picking it up. Has the baker yet made a similar 
disclosure?” 

“No,” replied Susan, thoughtfully; ‘what a pity! 
What a curse this gold may yet become!” 

‘Why, Sue, you are a regular croaker! Not much 
of a curse. I should imagine, to have a handsome house 
and establishment with so little trouble—rather easier 
than plodding in the counting-room from morning till 
night. Do not look so reproachfully, dear Susy; I 
mean for those who consider these things essential to 
their happiness; I named no names, Mrs. Brendall, 
and have not the least idea of making one in this ex- 
pedition. Old Howell, though, says that every man 
under forty should start immediately, and, as a good 
example, he has just shipped three sons. I cou!d not 
resist so good an opportunity of making my fortune, 


2 and have done something, Susy, of which you may 


CHAPTER iI. 


“Wuat nonsense do you think is in the wind now, ? 
Susy?” asked George, one evening, about four years ; 
after their marriage. 

*T am sure I do not know,” replied the young wife, ; 
as she sat with a very bright, wide-awake looking > 


not quite approve. Will you promise to be a lenient 
father confessor if I acknowledge my fault?” 

‘“<T must first learn what it is of which my sapient 
husband is evidently ashamed before I promise a 


} pardon.” 


‘Well, then, don’t look at me so, or else spare my 
blushes. I did what few people do—took advice 





baby on her lap, while a young George, built after ) which I had asked for, and invested thirty dollars in 
the elephant plan, amused himself. by sucking the ) spades for the gold region, which said spades are ex- 
paint off his drum. ‘I cannot teil,” she continued, } pected to dig me a fortune of their own accord—all 
“any new invention? Baby-jumpers, you know, 3 of which I intend to settle upon my loving wife Susan 
have long since beamed upon the public, and passing } on her next birth-day Now, Mrs. Brendall, junior, is 
a store this morning I read ‘egg-crackers,’ and sup- not this quite as delightful as if some old India uncle 


posed them machines invented to crack eggs, after } 
the fashion of lemon-squeezers—never once thinking 5 
of crackers made with eggs, and wondered what } 
people would come to next. After that, I am pre- } 
pared for any new discovery.” ; 

“Well, Mrs. Susy,” said her husband, laughing at 
this curious mistake, ‘‘ what I have to unfold is some- ; 
thing very different. People are all crazy just now } 
about an inexhaustible gold mine which they pretend ; ; 
to have discovered, and every ship is quite crowded ; 
down with live freight for California.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Susan, ‘‘that people 2 
can be so insane—so wrapped up in the love of gold } 
as to fly from homes to drag out a miserable } 
existence in a foreign land? I can scarcely believe 
it. Why, all the gold in the world would not pay } 
for it!” 

The young mother clasged her children closely to j 
her, and drew her chair nearer her husband’s side, } 
as if fearful of some pending separation. 

“Yet so it is,” replied George, ‘the emigrants re- 


mind me more of escaped lunatics than rational men. } 

They count up the sums they expect to gain, and then § 

start off abruptly they searcely know where. Perhaps, 

when they get there their disappointment will equal 
14* 


died and left you millions of rupees?” 

“Ah, George, how could you?” said Susan, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘I donot care a straw about the money, 
(which, by the bye, I never expect to see again) but 
I so hate to have you engaged in this wild scheme. 
One step may lead to others.” 

‘Oh, never fear, Mrs. Susy. Come here, you little 
dumpling,” he said, to the young drummer, “here, 
climb upon my knee, you rogue—and now, good 
wife, what has become of our tea, if I may make 


} bold to ask?” 


They gathered around the table, and it was the first 
time since their wedding-day that Susan had sat down 
with a cloud upon her heart. She tried to shake off 
this sensation, and forced smiles and repartees when 
she felt much more like weeping. 

“They are all savages, I eo in California?” 
said Susan. 

“JT don’t know much about those who are there,” 
replied her husband, ‘but those who are going must 
be in a savage state, for they utterly refuse to be ac- 
companied by the ladies.” 

‘ Ladies!” exclaimed Susan, “I should think no 
ladies would go there.” * 

‘«‘ Why, they are all crazy to go for the sake of the 
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adventure. There is the greatest difficulty, they say, 
to keep them on shore, and now and then one gets 
smuggled in by mistake. Two or three have gone in 
male attire. Suppose you venture, Susy?” 

‘*T, indeed!” exclaimed the young mother, indig- 
nantly. ‘Do you suppose I would take my children 
to die in this unhealthy climate, or leave them behind 
to perish for want of a mother’s care?” 

‘But suppose,” continued George, half jestingly 
and half in earnest, “suppose J should conclude to 
go, Susy?” 

“Then,” she replied, quickly, ‘“‘you might go 
alone.” 

“This to me!”? he exclaimed, “and do you then 
love your children better than your husband? Would 
you be willing to forsake me for them?” 

“You would be forsaking us,” replied Susan, “not 
I you. But come, dear George,” she added, gently, 
‘let us banish these very silly and improbable sup- 
positions. We have both been in jest, and we will 
now speak of other things.” 

True, they had been in jest; and yet the shadow still 
rested on the husband’s brow—even while caressing 
his children. 

‘You remember Holman?” asked George, a few 
months after. ‘‘ Well, he started for California about 
two years since, and came back yesterday worth sixty 
thousand dollars. I begin to be tired of this stay-at- 
home life; business gets dull, and there is nothing to 
interest one.” 

‘“‘ Nothing to interest one!” Susan felt a choking 
sensation in her throat as she glanced from the chil- 
dren to her husband in silence. 

George probably saw the tear that trembled in her 
eye, for pressing a kiss on the still fair cheek, he 
whispered—“ forgive me, dear one!—I did not mean 
that; but it is rather unsatisfactory to see your neigh- 
bors return with a fortune from what you may call a 
pleasure jaunt, while you still plod on in the same 
dull routine.” 

“A pleasure jaunt!” repeated Susan, archly— 
‘people have different ideas of pleasure to be sure; 
but I never yet met with one who considered un- 
ceasing toil, chills and fever, a separation from loved 
ones, disease, and a ruined constitution, in the light 
of pleasures. I suppose I must have humbled views 
—but I own that I prefer a cheerful home, an affec- 
tionate husband, lovely children, and the creature 
comforts of life to any fascination which may be 
discovered in this rather dismal picture.” 

George smiled in spite of himself; and drawing 
forth his watch, remarked—“I believe, Susy, we 
spend this evening at Mrs. Dewell’s—it is almost 
time to go.” 

He wrapped her shawl round the graceful little 
figure, and putting her hand in his arm, the young 
couple cheerfully walked the distance of half a mile, 
without one envious thought for the well-lit carriages 
that passed them every moment. 

The Dewells were at home; and with a light heart 
Mrs. Brendall seated herself on a couch beside her 
friend, who, with her lustrous eyes, and dark, proud 
beauty, might well have played the Rebecca to her 
Rowena. George glanced around the lofty, elegantly 
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furnished rooms, which seemed still larger and more 
lofty from the contrast with their own; and then his 
eye rested on the magnificent woman before him, 
who reminded him of a gorgeous tulip, while Susan 
appeared like a timid little violet at her side. After 
all he preferred the beauty of his own little wife; Mrs, 
Dewell awed, astonished, and commanded admiration 
—while Susan’s cherub face seemed formed for smiles 
and love. But that needn’t prevent him from admiring 
the house; and to his fine taste, the paintings, statuary, 
and vases appeared desirable possessions. He did not 
mark the look of withering scorn which the haughty 
mistress bestowed on her Ausband, nor his evident 
shrinking from those dazzling eyes—he saw not this 
while feasting his taste with the trappings of her 
slavery. But Mrs. Dewell’s eyes lost their angry ex- 
pression when they fell on the sweet countenance of 
her friend; Susan’s very presence seemed to soothe 
her, and when at length they rose to go, she saw them 
depart with evident reluctance. 

What an astonishing change their little parlors had 
undergone! George braced himself up very tightly 
as he entered the narrow door, and glanced around 
as a monarch might be supposed to gaze within a 
hovel. But Susan, bright, happy little soul! threw 
herself laughingly in a chair, and began humming 
“home, sweet, sweet home,’ exclaiming as she 
glanced around— 

‘‘How delightful our rooms look, George!—and 
¢ this fire is pleasanter than ever from coming out of 

the cold air.” 

‘‘A mirror between the windows would be a great 
improvement,” observed her husband; ‘‘and I so ad- 
mire statuary in a parlor—a group of the graces for 
instance. Did you notice Mrs. Dewell’s diamonds, 
Susy?” 

‘Why, really,” replied Susan, ‘“‘I am so accus- 

$tomed to Matilda’s diamonds that I never think of 
them. Would it be presumptuous in me, dear George, 

to make the same answer as did the noble mother of 
the Gracchi?” 

That blue-eyed little fairy was his better genius; 
and unable to resist the impulse, he stooped down and 
kissed the pure young brow that was never marred 
by a single envious frown. ‘ Yes,” replied George, 
in a softened tone, “‘you are right, Susy—I should 
think that no diamonds could compensate us for the 
loss of our children. Poor Mrs. Dewell! she must 
be very lonely.” 

‘She is,” replied the young wife, ‘“‘she sees very 
little of her husband, and gazes so earnestly always 
on our little George. Poor Matilda! I envy her not 
her wealth.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Your promised birthglay present, Susy,” cried 
her husband, as he burst into the room and flung @ 
packet in her lap. 

Mrs. Brendall had quite forgotten the promise, and 
could not imagine what might be contained in the 
parcel. She was afraid that George’s affectionate 
generosity had hurried him into some act of extra- 
vagance; and, opening the paper with a trembling 
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hand, a five meres doar bill fluttered before her 
eyes. 

“Why, George!” she exclaimed, in surprise, ‘“‘where 
did this come from, and why do you give it to me? I 
cannot receive it.” 

‘Then throw it in the fire, my dear,” was the satis- 
factory reply, “it is your own rightful property, made 
by that investment of spades, which, although they 
have not exactly dug up a fortune, have at least fol- 
lowed my directions so far as to dig up five hundred 
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Ah! friend George, you are a subtle reasoner. What 
a flight you have taken from the very bowels of the 
earth to the clouds of fancy and sentiment. 

“Come here, Susy, you have studied that bank bill 
long enough—place it in whatever way you choose, 
it remains five hundred still. I want you to read this 
letter, and tell me what you think I ought to do.” 

He watched her narrowly as she took a seat by the 
lamp, but he could not read her countenance, for she 
had shaded her eyes with her hand, while as the other 


dollars. Pretty well for a beginning. Allow me to : grasped the letter, the small fingers closed nervously 
congratulate you, Mrs. Susan, on your acquisition of § on the paper as though wrestling with an impulse to 


fortune.” ¢ tear it to atoms. 

“But, George, how in the world can I ever spend 
five hundred dollars? Do take it back—it seems to 
me almost like drawing a prize in the lottery.” 

“Mercy upon me, what a sanctified look. It will 
not poison you, Susy, I will answer for it. Instead 
of a lottery prize, you may regard it as so much Cali- 
fofnia gold dust, refined and consolidated into that 
very substantial-looking bank bill. And now, my love, 
amuse yourself for a few moments with your rapture 
and horrors, while I read a note that has lain in my 
pocket two whole hours. A glorious triumph, Susy, 
over the fairer and more envious sex.” 

The letter was a long one; and even after reading 
it, George pondered over it such a length of time that 
our friend Susan began to wonder what important in- 
formation it might contain. A short extract from the 
letter itself may better explain his rapt attention. 


“You received, my dear Brendall, the five hundred § 


dollars which your invoice of spades has brought, and 
accounts from the gold region are as promising as can 
be desired. You here have an instance of the ease 
with which a fortune can be made by an enterprising 
man; and every one wonders that you, with your 
youth and health, should remain tamely in the count- 
ing-room. Take a friend’s advice and join our party, 
which will start in three months from this date. The 
separation from wife and children is but two years at 
most; and my friend, Mrs. Brendall, will readily par- 
don the possessor of hundreds of thousands any fan- 
cied neglect. A set of diamonds on your return would 
be an acceptable peace-offering. Ponder this over 
well, my dear fellow, and if you refuse ever to rise 
above mere respectability, perhaps your wealthy Cali- 
fornian friends, when they come back in their car- 
riages, may conclude to give you the go-by. ‘A word 
to the wise is sufficient.’ ” 

Carriages—diamonds—hundreds of thousands! he 
was bewildered. How well Susan would grace an 
establishment like Mrs. Dewell’s, and how splendidly 
a diamond tiara would gleam in her sunny tresses. 
With such a prospect opening before him, why should 
he any longer feel his very spirit cramped by the nar- 
row rooms, which night after night he surveyed with 
unsatisfied yearnings? Why should he be debarred 
from all enjoyment of the beautiful in art, when Ma- 
donnas, Raphaels, and Canovas graced the apartments 
of wealthy blockheads too stupid to distinguish one 
from the other? Was it wise, was it right to fetter his 
genius, as it were, with the chains of poverty, when 
loosened from its ignoble bondage there was no know- 
ing what it might become? 
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She read it entirely through, and a chill fell upon 
the warm, little heart; but resting her hand on her 
husband's shoulder, she whispered—‘I will tell you 
what I think, George—I 4nov that at this instant there 
are two spirits urging you different ways; one is the 
love of gold and pleasure, which urges you on as it 
whispers, ‘go;’ the other stands with its pure and 
beautiful eyes, and points to past hours of quiet hap- 
piness, and then turns to the present with its fowers 
and sunshine springing up within our home. Which 
shall triumph, my husband?” 

He gazed tenderly on the soft eyes turned toward 
him, drew the fair pleader still closer, and would 
have whispered a few blessed words of peace and 
comfort, when again his eyes fell upon the letter. It 
was the serpent which fascinated him, and his first 


, decision was inwardly revoked. 


She saw it, though he spoke not, and quietly disen- 
gaging herself from his embrace, she sat down with 
a weight of misery upon her heart. 

‘“‘Susan,”’? said he, in an altered tone, ‘‘my mind is 
made up—I goto California. I cannot feel justified in 
remaining at home when wealth, that brings so many 
blessings, can be so easily obtained in a foreiga land.” 

She said nothing in reply; he waited in vain for her 
to break that chilling silence, and he continued ex- 
cusingly—‘ it is not like starting off by myself on some 
wild adventure, my friends are every day taking their 
departure, and I will write an assent to Mr. Gyles— 
he does not start in three months; and in a few years 
I shall return a millionaire.” 

“We have sufficient wealth now for our happiness, 
George.” 

“True, Susy, there is sufficient for owrs, as our 
happiness does not depend upon wealth; but shall 
we be justified hereafter on seeing our children take 
an inferior position in the world, arising from their 
parents’ selfishness in youth?” 

“IT cannot agree with you, George, but if you are 
resolved to brave all and go, much as I dread the 
breaking up of our quiet little home, I will endeavor 
to be ready at the appointed time. We shall need 
many preparations; and the poor children will, I am 
afraid, suffer sadly for want of comforts and conve- 
niences—perhaps die there. Oh, George! do give up 
this wild plan.” 

‘‘ My dear Susan,” said he, hesitatingly, while his 
eyes were averted from hers, ‘‘do not suppose me so 
selfish as to entertain for one moment the idea of 
making you and the children the companions of my 
journey. I shall go alone.” 
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‘Go alone! Has it then really come to this?” She 
felt quite unable to speak, and pursued her work in 
silence. 

Poor Susan awoke the next morning with an unde- 
fined sense of something dreadful; and tying on her 
bonnet immediately after breakfast, went over to un- 
fold her troubles to her mother. 

* Preposterous folly!” exclaimed Mrs. Bylton— 
‘““what does the man mean by thus abandoning his 
family, and going off like a boy of twenty? There 
ought to be a law to compel husbands to stay at 
home.” 

‘‘But he refused to take me with him!” sobbed 
Susan; “anywhere would seem like home with him 
—nowhere without him.” 

‘‘Why, you silly child!’ cried her mother, ‘‘ you 
ought to be thankful that he didn’t wish you to go. 
It is the only spark of sense he has displayed in the 
whole affair—one life is quite enough to lose.” 

‘*Oh, mother! mother! what shall I do?” 

“I do not see that you can do anything,” was the 
not very satisfactory reply. ‘Don’t let it worry you, 
child, and I will come and talk to him in the evening.” 

Mrs. Brendall was bending her steps sadly home- 
ward, when a new thought struck her, and she re- 
solved to make a confidant of her friend. Matilda, 
she knew, was firm and resolute, and it seemed some- 
thing to lean upon. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dewell, with a contemptuous 
smile, “‘so you are crying like a school-girl because 
your lord is going to California. How different would 
be my feelings if Oscar Dewell, Esq., should take a 
similar notion into his wise head! I should be ready 
to give a jubilee upon the occasion. But then I forgot, 
my dear, how very different the two gentlemen are. 
George is a fine fellow, and I once had some thoughts 
of falling in love with him myself.” 

Susan looked up in alarm at this, and began to think 
Mrs. Dewell a dangerous person. 

“Do not disturb yourself, my dear,” she added, 
bitterly, “I do not give my love where it is not sought 
—and not belonging to the romantic kind, I preferred 
wealth to love in a cottage. Should I not be very 
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happy, think you? Did you ever see such diamonds, 
Susan? such mirrors, and such pictares?. What more 
can heart desire?” Then in a more natural manner 
she continued. ‘And now, pray, what did you do on 
first receiving this terrible announcement? Weptand 
looked interesting, of course, and strengthened by 
opposition a wavering resolution. Allow me to tell 
you, ma chere amie, that I regard you as little better 
than a fool, and it will be your own fault if he goes.” 

“Why, what could I do?” inquired Susan, in dis- 
may; “I begged and entreated him to remain, and 
plainly showed him that his departure would not leave 
me a moment’s peace.”’ 

‘Exactly, my dear; I have no doubt that you did, 
and that is just what I complain of. Now had Mr. 
Dewell made a similar announcement, instead of 
spoiling my eyes with tears, I should have thanked 
him for it as the greatest favor in his bestowal; but 
George Brendall being George Brendall, and not 
Oscar Dewell, the case of course is different. Siill, 
I must say that you have made yourself perfectly 
ridiculous—and all that now remains for you to do is 
to go to California on your own private account.” 

‘“ Why, Matilda!” she exclaimed, in surprise, “is 
this really your advice? How could I take the chil- 
dren?” 

“Do not take them at all; leave them with your 
mother, and I will accompany you. I dare say we 
can collect a party of eager fair ones. For myself, I 
should like very well to have some gold of my own 
without taking my husband’s second-hand, therefore 
you may use my name as freely as you please.” 

Mrs. Brendall gazed at her friend in surprise, and 
then drawing closely together, a conversation was 
carried on for sometime in a confidential tone. The 
young wife made a long stay, and on her return her 
face wore a most roguish expression that suited much 
better with her features than its former pensive look. 

‘* Now let me hear of no more tears, you silly thing,” 
said Mrs. Dewell, at parting; “‘just be perfectly indif- 
ferent and independent, and play your part well.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


LOVE AND FAME. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


I DREAMED. 
Before me stood a vision bright— 
A creature of celestial light, 
Of glorious mien, and mould. 
Her velvet robe, with hem of gold, 
Fell to her feet, in graceful fold, 
Gleaming with jewels, rare, but cold. 
Her dark hair shaded piercing eyes, 
Which flashed like stars from midnight skies; 
While proud as Asiatic queen, 
She wore her crown of laurel green. 
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In reverence, I bowed my head, 
And saw, low kneeling by my bed, 
A gentler—fairer—sylph-like form, 
Whose,eyes with love were beaming warm. 
She spake, her voice was sweetly low— 
In silver tones it seemed to flow, 
“Tarn not away from heart like mine, 
It throbbeth warm and true. 
Turn nct away that glance of thine, 
Though bright yon form to view. 
Her path is through a weary way— 
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Sharp thorns will pierce thy feet, 

And falsely flatt’ring is the lay 
Thy list’ning ear will greet. 

The canker eateth at her heart— 
It gnaweth to the core— 

Oh! bid her from thy side depart, 
And never tempt thee more. 

There’s poison in the laurel leaf 
That’s braided in her hair— 

Her very smile will bring thee grief, 
Although it seems so fair. 

Thy brightest hopes will all decay, 
Thy joys to ashes turn, 

And in thy breast with fitful sway, 
Their smouldering embers burn.” 
The low voice ceased. I raised my eyes 

From hers, as blue as azure skies, 
And turned them from her glance so warm, 
Upon the stately radiant form. 
The dark eyes smiled—entrancing gaze 
How fast my heart beat ’neath their rays! 
The red lips moved—melodious flow— 
Deep-toned as bugle notes drawn low— 
They thrilled my heart with bounding throe. 
“My name is Fame,” the Goddess said, 
** My mission unto thee— 
Bright glory ’round thy path I’ll shed 
If thou wilt go with me. 
The way is steep, not beautiful, 
But when we gain the end, 
I’ll crown with glittering coronal 
The brow that thou wilt bend. 
The world shall turn an envious gaze 
Upen thy lofty height, 
And thou shalt proudly meet those rays, 
And glory in thy might. 
Then come with me, leave yonder faye 
To minds of meaner mould— 
Come, on our path away—away 
With step as light, as bold.” 
That clarion voice awoke a lyre; 
It filled my veins with molten fire 
As one by one its chords were swept, 
I turned to Love; she kneeling wept; 
Her lashes long, drooped low with tears, 
And ’neath their lids crouched boding fears. 
** Look ere we part,” she sighing said, 
Again I raised my throbbing head, 
And saw through fields of viewless air 
A pathway radiantly fair. 
Green were the grots and mossy glades— 
Cool flowed the rills in greener shades, 


And wild flowers grew in tangled maze 
Beneath the thick vine’s arching ways. 
The velvet turf was gemmed with dew, 
And starry flowers, and violets blue, 
And flute-like voices stirred the air, 
From lips of maidens fond and fair. 
The path swept to a river’s side, 
Where timidly upon the tide, 
With foot advanced its power they tried. 
The amber wavelets gently bore 
Their light forms from the verdant shore— 
But oh! entrancing—rapturous sight! 
The banks beyond of crystal bright, 
Wreathed with rich vines of glossy green, 
And flowers so rare no eye hath seen, 
And gates of emerald and gold, 
And streets of pearl, and fountains cold— 
While angel forms glide forth to greet 
The angel spirits which they meet. 
“1°ll go with thee, dear Love,” I cried, 
And still for Fame my spirit sighed. 
She marked the wildly heaving sigh— 
She saw the tears gleam in my eyes, 
And pointing with her faultless hand, 
Said—“ look at yonder toiling band.” 
I looked ; and lo! ’midst rocks and briers, 
?Midst nameless graves and funeral pyres, 
Fame’s toil-worn band were struggling on 
Beneath the fierce rays of the sun. 
No mossy glades :—no vine-arched ways 

* To shelter them from burning rays. 
Their sunken eyes gleamed wild and strange, 
And frequent looks of hate exchanged. 
Upward and onward still they pressed ; 
While some more weary than the rest, 
Found by the way an unknown grave, 
For not one stopped to sooth or save ; 
But often trampling on the weak, 
A higher place they seemed to seek. 
They paused not for the dying wail— 
The cheek so wan—so ashy pale, 
And shuddering at the fearful sight 
I turned away in sad affright. 
For Fame no more my spirit sighed— 
Ambition’s torch that moment died ; 
And now with Love I dwell alone, 
Content to hear her thrilling tone 
As on her breast I fondly sigh, 
And watch her changeless azure eye. 
Fame hath no longer charms for me— 
I prize too well my early glee, 
And Love’s dear chains are bright and free. 


CUPID’S CAUTION. 


Marn of the dark eye, oh! beware! 
Breathe not the young Spring’s scented air: 
Gaze not at eve on the glowing scene, 

Or the mellow moonlight’s melting sheen; 
Let not the zephyr lift thy tress 

As the velvet turf thy footsteps press ; 

And oh! beware of the early hour 


When the dew-drop shall gleam in the ha!lf-shut flower, 


When a soft hue shall tinge its roseate light; 
The fresh face of morning, so blushing and bright, 
List not! Oh! let not thy listening ear 
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Drink the moonlight strain with its echo clear— 

Let the streamlet’s murmurings die unheard, 

And the warblings soft of the greenwood bird, 

For my dart shall lurk in each opening flower— 
Every breeze shall be armed with my magic power— 
On each silvery beam of the mild moonlight 

Shall an arrow ride from my quiver bright; 

Then woe to the heart of the blooming young maid, 
And woe to the bachelor, sober and staid; 

Then maid of the night, of the dark brown hair, 
Sweet maid of the dark eye,oh! beware! 8. a. Be 
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KATE SINCLAIR; 


OR, TRUSTING CHILDHOOD AND INCONSTANT YOUTH. 


“Un printems suffit a la nature 
Pour reparer l’email et la verdute; 
La vie entiere a peine reproduit 
paix du ceeur qu’un seul instant detruit.” 


In vain we strive to re-call the joyous hours of child- 
hood. They have flown to come no more. Amid the 
anxieties and distresses of mature years, we look back 
with a lingering regard upon the happy past, and in a 
dream of thought seek to dissipate the gloomy present 
by glimpses of the sunshine of other days. The spell 
is even now upon us. Once more we are children, 
roaming hand in hand with cherished companions, 
through the woodhine shaded paths of our youthful 
homes—no thought of distrust marring our capacities 
for love. Again in the cold winter’s eve we cluster 
around the warm fire-side, and hear the entrancing 
tale or echo the merry laugh. Then too come holier 
memories of those blessed hours, when with pure and 
guileless hearts each little one knelt beside his loved 
mother, and with her gentle hand resting upon his in- 
fant brow, breathed to Heaven’s high King petitions 
for mercy—offered in perfect faith. And can we ever 
forget the whispered lullaby, that untaught music that 
told so much of love—a mother’s love? Oh! these 
revealings of the past are far more valuable than all 
the aggrandizements, than all the accumulated wealth 
of after years. 

With this preface, courteous reader, I introduce 
to your notice the accompanying sketch, or rather 
groupings of tableaux scenes; endeavoring to illus- 
trate by them the partial progress of character from 
trusting childhood to inconstant youth. 


DESCRIPTIVE TABLEAU. 


With a presto!—begone!—I bid the heavy drapery 
which shrouds the past withdraw its cumbrous folds, 
and reveal to our gaze the events of by-gone days. 
As though in obedience to my commands it is lifted 
aside, and discloses to our view a country scene of 
surpassing beauty. 

On the banks of the far-famed Juniata, once stood 
a mansion of unpretending elegance: no costly archi- 
tecture arrested the traveller’s gaze, but a neat, yet 
commodious dwelling of snowy whiteness met the 
eye, embosomed amid clustering blossoms and clasp- 
ing vines—whilst the air was redolent of sweets, 
breathed forth by rare exotics and blushing fruits. 
On either side, before and behind the mansion, rose 
with towering dignity majestic mountains, seemingly 
rent in twain to admit the rippling play of the flowing 
stream. The inhabitants of this beautiful abode added 
to it additional charms by their loveliness of character. 

But we will merge the past into the present, and 
glancing in upon them this starry eve, discover in the 
favorite sitting-room a finely formed man of middle 
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age, reposing in the luxury of complete ease upon a ‘ more the moon’s silver light discloses to our gaze the 
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sofa, holding in his hand an unopened paper; too 
perfectly contented to add to his enjoyment by the 
perusal of the City Gazette—an object usually of 
absorbing interest to dwellers in the country. His 
countenance discloses true benevolence. 

In a downy chair is seated a lady in the prime of life; 
most dignified, yet graceful in her mien. Methinks 
time has but lightly laid his hand upon her brow, for 
her smile is altogether unclouded by care, and not 
even a wrinkle betrays an acquaintance with sorrow. 
Two other forms are comprised in this family group, 
and they are the principal personages in these delinea- 
tions of character; a boy and gir:, both just parting 
from the sunny days of childhood to enter upon the 
stern realities of more mature years. We name them 
Kate Sinclair and Herbert Ashton. They are dis- 
tantly connected, and by the death of some relatives, 
and the absence in foreign lands of others, they have 
been left to the guardianship of the owners of this 
elegant mansion, Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth, who are 
also the uncle and aunt of Kate Sinclair. 

The moon comes forth from its hiding-place, and 
is gliding slowly forward from behind the mountain 
tops, as though conscious of its surpassing loveliness 
it forbears to dazzle by an instantaneous display of 
brilliancy. Its silver light reveals the forms of Kate 
and Herbert leaning against one of the lofty trees 
which grace the lawn in front of the mansion. Hear 
the whispered words! 

“T go, my darling Kate, to mount still higher the 
ladder of science; to make to myself a name among 
the great and good of earth, and when that name 
is won, right gladly will I hie me home to lay my 
honors at your feet. °Tis true we are young, dear 
Kate, and some would gladly persuade us that love 
has no meaning when breathed by youthful lips; but 
it is not so, and time shall prove our constancy. And 
now we part: years must pass away ere I shall again 
become an inmate of this our sylvan home; but ever 
as I strive for laurels, your name shall be my watch- 
word, and the remembrance of your smile shall light 
me onward.” Tears of deep sorrow coursed down 
the young girl’s cheek, but not a shade of mistrust, 
not a doubt entered her pure, believing heart. And 
thus they parted. 


NARRATIVE. 


Time has sped on, and they who were once chil- 
dren, have now taken their places amid the world’s 
chequered scenes, to act their parts as men and 
women. Agaia it is the evening hour, and once 
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figures of Herbert Ashton and Kate Sinclair. They 
are pacing the velvet lawn, and the same fond words 
he whispered in days long past are again breathed 
into the maid’s willing ear; but now they wear a 
deeper import, for years have been added to their} Behold the time-honored precincts of Princeton’s 
young lives, and already they have begun to taste the } classic halls! Yet ere we enter pause and gaze upon 
corroding draught of care. They are wiser in this {the changing scene. Surely a gala day has called 
world’s wisdom, yet undoubting in their faith. Again ( forth the numerous groups that wind amid the paths 
he bids her farewell. ‘’Tis but for one short year,” { about the college green! Mark the intense anxiety 
he says, ‘“‘and then, dearest Kate, I will hasten to ( betrayed upon the features of that passing youth! He 
claim you for my own.” How little did she dream, { has a task yet to perform; his maiden speech is yet to 
that trusting maid, of the change in her destiny that { be spoken, and he awaits with trembling the moment 
would be wrought by that one short year! Untainted ¢ $ of its utterance. See those glad young faces, and the 
by guile, her hand rests lingeringly in his, even on the blithe forms which come bounding forward! Some 
approach of Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth, and the ensuing ¢ ¢ dear one, be it brother or friend, has attained the sum- 
conversation discovers their knowledge of the mutual $ ‘ mit of his wishes, and but awaits the seal of academic 
attachment of their young wards. ¢ honor, ere he steps forth upon life’s untrammelled 
Most lovely, both in form and features, was Kate scenes. Mothers and fathers with sober, yet proud 
Sinclair; gifted with rich mental excellence; which { looks, mingle with the throng; and dignified profes- 
surely is a gem of far greater value than mere super- { sors and meek-toned tutors add zest to the changing 
ficial accomplishments, whose lustre soon fades. Per- } panorama. 
fect purity of thought and feeling was her greatest { We enter the great hall of the institute, and here 
charm, united with a heart which fully appreciated { bursts upon us beauty in its varied forms, and fashion 
and sympathized with another’s woe. with its odd conceits. Bright eyes beam forth love 
Herbert Ashton was gifted with exceeding grace } and admiration; and sweet voices breathe words of 
and manly beauty, together with the courtly elegance § scarce concealed regard. Oration after oration has 
of a finished gentleman. But selfishness and intense ‘ been delivered, until there remains but one upon the 
admiration of his own person (veiled under a show list, and it is the farewell address. Herbert Ashton is 


$ SECOND TABLEAU, AND DESCRIPTIVE FRAGMENTS. 


“Tt may be sport to win a heart, 
Then leave that heart to pine and die.” WxstMacotT. 


¢ 


of modesty) was the great defect of his character. the favored orator, and with a graceful bow he stands 


Every feeling was concentrated in the gratification of { before the assembly. His pleasing mien and manly 
self, and all else was made to yield to this important ¢ air, together with his already acquired position as a 
point. Was it then strange that the spirit of their { favorite, secures him an attentive audience, and his 
early dream should be changed, and time poison life’s § cultivated mind has produced a speech of unwonted 
banquet cup? attraction. Amid unbounded applause he bids the 

The parting hour has once more arrived, and Her- § last adieu, and with self-possessed ease descends from 
bert Ashton speeds away to his scholastic duties. In- the platform, when he is quickly surrounded by a 
tense study has precluded his joining, during past { bevy of admiring friends. Upon one fair face his 
courses, in the usual gay pursuits of fellow students; ¢ eye rests lingeringly, and the answering look and 
but this his last year being but a review of old studies, { eager smile proclaim them to be more than mere 
he is easily persuaded to join in the routine of visiting ¢ acquaintances. 





and merry-making, for which the village in which he 
sojourns is famous. 
early home and associates is undimmed by even a 
thought. No contrast can deprive them of their 
charms; but gradually a comparison is allowed to 
enter his mind between the attractions of Kate Sin- 
clair and those of the belles around him—but still 
Kate holds her wonted place, for it is but in trifles 
such as dress, or a certain air of fashion, in which 


At first the remembrance of his $ 


¢ The scene changes. It is the starlit hour of a‘sht. 
Forth issuing from a mansion of elegant propori.on: 
came glad voices on the air, and music’s rapturous 
notes. Brilliant lights bursting through the opened 
windows disclose a crowded throng of gay cavaliers 
and beauteous maidens. Encircled amid a group of 
admirers, the satellite of this worldly constellation, 
stands the heiress, Lizzy Norton, the hostess of this 
numerous assembly. A coronet of costly gems rests 


she proves at all inferior. Eventually greater points $ upon the snowy brow, and robed in purest white, 
of difference are discovered. Miss B—— discourses } she seems a priestess at the shrine of loveliness. 
eloquent poetry. Kate is mot a poetess. Miss C—— Although the object of undivided attention and flattery, 
plays exquisitely. Kate is but a poor performer in § she appears listless and careless—evidently searching 
comparison. Miss M—— has a delightful voice, and § with her restless eye some expected form which as 
adds so much expression, so much sentiment to all { yet has not met her view. Stay! a flush of gladness 
she sings! In these and a variety of other accom- ¢ passes over the eager face, and the softened features 
plishments Kate is at fault, and at last he grows < attest the influence of some undefinable feeling! The 
weary of the few thoughts which conscience im- ( mystery is soon explained. With quick step and looks 
poses upon him, and to still the stern monitor he { of earnest admiration our hero, Herbert Ashton, ad- 
strives to gain the ascendency in the court of beauty, ¢ vances. After a few whispered words he leads the 
and amid the flattery there so lavishly bestowed upon { fair one to the dance. That ended, they separate 
him self-conceit acquires unlimited sway, and boy- { from the noisy crowd, and wend their way to the 
hood’s truthfulness gives entire place to manhood’s { illuminated grounds. The distant sound of revelry 
inconstancy. greets the ear, and the floating breezes waft delicious 
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perfumes. From among choice exotics he culls a few , a letter. With blanched cheek and trembling frame 
dainty flowers, (Eastern tokens of persuasive import) § Kate awaits its opening, eagerly watching her uncle’s 
and then all forgetful of the past, he bends until her § countenance for tidings of weal or woe. At first a 
sunny tresses wave upon his cheek. With rapturous {smile meets her gaze—and the blood courses gaily 
accents he utters words of talismanic power, for see! { through her veins; then the smile changes into an 
the fair girl drops her head until it rests upon his { expression of anxiety, then to scorn, and at last, with 
breast, and the unresistingly clasped hand tells he has { a muttered imprecation and clenched hand, he dashes 
won her for his own. Love’s sunshine reigns undim- ; the missive on the table, and buries his face in his 
med within her heart, and little dreams she his lips { folded arms. With noiseless step Kate has glided to 
have ever spoken to another the honied words of that { his side, and already reads in the opened letter her 
memorable eve. Dream on fond, believing one, un- } Litter fate! She is forsaken, she, the companion of his 
conscious of deceit! childhood, the loved one of his youth, she is forsaken, 
and fora stranger! With one heart-rending ery she 
sinks upon the floor, and for a brief moment loses in 
unconsciousness her sense of wrecking misery. Such 
is the effect of man’s inconstancy, and of his selfish 
nature. 

When death takes from our embrace the cherished 
friends of our bosom, we weep and wail in our deso- 
lation; but when the hand we have caressed deals 
the blow and severs all the chords of hope and joy, 
crushing the heart-strings with relentless hand, oh! 
this is agony! the bitterness of woe! Time and earthly 
consolations may heal the first bereavement, but the 
other is beyond the world’s touch, and Heaven’s balm 
alone can soothe the grieved spirit. Thanks be to 
God there is a chrystal fountain opened in the golden 
courts above, whose droppings descend to earth—and 
if the weary and heavy laden bathe ir those clear 
waters, they shall find rest to their souls! 

A severe spell of illness brought dear Kate to the 
brink of the grave, but when by the hand of Provi- 


CONCLUDING TABLEAU, WITH DESCRIPTIVE FRAGMENTS 


“-Couldst thou know 3 
The secrets of a woman’s weary lot— 
Oh! couldst thou read, upon her pride-veiled brow, 
Her wasted tenderness, her love forgot— 
In humbleness of heart thou wouldst kneel down, 
And pray for strength to wear her victim crown.” ; 
Mrs. E. C. Emsury. 
Since last we beheld Kate Sinclair time has sped ; 
on with leaden wing, and each day has added care 
and doubt to the maiden’s store of experience; for 
though a woman retains with strange tenacity her 
belief in man’s perfections, even amid severe trials, 
yet time must at last force the unwelcome truth upon 
the mind, that he who was so trusted by deceiving 
is unworthy of regard. This conviction comes but 
slowly. And so it was with Kate. Gradually during 
the past year Herbért’s letters had reached her at long, 
and longer intervals, and a change too had become 
apparent in the style of his missive; accustomed words 
roger : 
Sid hate, satel oa pha ride rll ‘dence she woke to renewed life, chastened and sorely 
a message or epistle. Nor was Kate the only suf- burdened, she bent submissive to the blow and meekly 
ferer. Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth too alike perceived bore the cross. The struggle to attain Gereumy, Rone 
the change, and wondered at it; but with woman’s but those who have passed through a like trial can 
true love no word of complaint had passed Kate’s lips, alone oy ere And when years had mingled with 
and an excuse was ever ready for Herbert’s remiss- § t"nity’s flow, often 


ness. “Through the shadowy past 


Like a tomb searcher memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that time had cast 


“She will not speak the anguish of her breast, Over buried hopes.” 


She cannot chide the one she seeks to bless.” 


Yet amid indefinable sentiments of coming evil she CONCLUSION. 


never for one moment thought he would swerve from 
his allegiance to her for the sake of another. She be- 
lieved that surrounded by gay company and enticing 
friends, he might have entered too zealously into the 
amusements around him, and thus have in a mea- 
sure lost the recollection of the home circle and the 
cherished scenes of the past. He might even among 
bright eyed belles have transiently forgotten the gentle 
companion of his early days, but then she consoled 
herself with thoughts of his return, and that then he 
would soon be won back to his old feelings of love and 
attachment, and they would be permanently happy. 
Once more it is the evening hour, and in the room 
where first we beheld them, are seated Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellsworth; whilst pacing the lawn with restless step 
Kate Sinclair meets our eye. It is the day upon 
which they expect the return of Herbert Ashton. 
Hour after hour speeds on, and still he comes not. At 
length the servant, who had driven to meet his young 
master at the neighboring village, enters, and in an- 
swer to anxious inquiries silently hands Mr. Ellsworth 


\ 


It were useless to tell of the after fate of Herbert 
Ashton. Suffice it to say, conscience—that inward 
monitor—was ever busy with its piercing darts, and 
each worldly joy was blighted, each dazzling attain- 
ment clouded by that active guest. The wondrous 
beauty, the golden treasures, and the enchanting ac- 
complishments of his young bride were all eclipsed 
by sober contrast with the solid judgment, the pure 
motives, and the undeviating virtues of Kate Sinclair; 
and in the dead of night, from his unchained tongue, 
burst forth oft-times the name of his early love. 

And she, the victim of inconstancy—her hand was 
never pledged again, ‘‘she breathed no second vow.” 
One image had been graven deep upon the tablet of 
her heart, nor time, nor direst wrong could entirely 
efface it from its secret resting-place. She passed 
through life with the unreal smile upon her lips, and 
the hollow laugh ringing from her tongue, and some, 
no doubt, deemed her happy, and cold, and heartless. 
But little did they know who judged her thus wrong- 
fully—of the secrets of her closet where giving way 
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to her heart’s anguish, sighs and groans told the 
agony of sorrow—the full appreciation of deception 
and abused faith. No tear coursed down her burning 
cheek, or laved the spirit’s intensity of grief—for the 
fount of feeling had been drawn upon until it gave 
forth no more the relieving dew, but parched and ex- 
hausted, it murmured a constant dirge of desolation. 
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* Many a withering thought lies hid and lost 
In smiles that least befit who wear them a, 
YRON. 


“So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 
Moore. 


Search the heart’s annals, and my imaginary sketch 
will prove to be, in many cases, stern reality. C. 


A LAY OF HOME. 


BY Ss. D. ANDERSON. 


Art home, at home the sun has set, 
The hearth-fire blazes clear and bright, 
And many a kindred heart has met 
Beneath that lowly roof to-night; 
The parting tear is kissed away 
From eyes that beam with gladness now, 
And glimpses of a happier day 
Is shining on each fair young brow. 
The past is all a troubled dream, 
On which the star of hope has rose 
As sweet as on some silver stream, 
It shines at evening’s dusky close; 
And calmly on each heart that’s gather’d there 
Is shed the perfume of a father’s prayer. 


At home, at home a mother’s love 
Spreads its white wings above that spot, 
Pure as the Heavens that arch above ; 
Deep as her wish forget-me-not ; 
Each tree is vocal but of her, 
Each zephyr whispers but her name, 
And in the wild delirious stir 
That courses through the wanderer’s frame 
Is felt that love before whose light 
All other love is faint and dim; 
A mother’s triumph in that night 
Which kept her heart still fixed on him— 
Who now comes back from life’s tempestuous sea 
To rest his faith and love alone on thee. 


At home, at home a sister’s smile 

To glad us when the heart is sick; 
A sister’s voice that will beguile 

Our spirit’s dream, when wild and thick 
Around us gather life’s alarms, 

Its cares and fears, and tempest shout, 
When skies are black with coming harms, 
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And night has flung his oanners out ; 
To speak those words of earnest love 
He heard when last he left that cot, 
Which like those stars that watch above 
Has cheer’d and blessed his wayward lot 
With happy thoughts that we would meet once more, 
When youth with all its wandering fancies should be o'er 


At home, at home the very air 
Seems fill’d with childhood’s rosy hours, 
The laugh of infancy is there, 
The tiny footsteps on the bowers; 
The streamlet murmurs by the door 
As gently and as blithe as when 
I play’d upon that cottage floor, 
Ah, me! I ama child again; 
One tear to memory—’t is the last, 
Life’s sterner antics bid us on, 
But still unto the thronging past 
*Ere all its golden hues be gone; 
May we not pledge one last, one heartfelt prayer, 
As Alpine children to their cunvent bell repair? 


At home, at home one blissful thought 
Of her who makes this world so fair, 
Comes with those words as echos caught 
At gambols with the morning air, 
Of her within whose truthful eyes 
As ’neath some lake’s unruffled breast, 
Unseen save to affection, lies 
A thousand hopes and dreams at rest ; 
Thoughts of her tenderness and truth 
Gush fountain-like along our way, 
Clothing in garmenture of youth 
The Autumn of life’s waning day, 
And making all the streams of care and ill 
Flow smoothly on as does some sunny rill. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


BY MARIE LINTON. 


I woutp not give this hope of mine, 
This ray of never-dying bliss, 
For all the joys, the wealth, the shine, 
That worldly minds call happiness; 
For they are like the changefal face 
Of April skies: or like the chase 
Of bubbles o’er the ocean brine. 
Vou. XV.—J5 


But firm as earth’s foundations are, 
Yea, stable as the Heavenly Throne, 
Is the broad hope that shines afar, 
Whereto our wandering footsteps roam ; 
Bright in the secret depths it lies 
Of every Christian heart: nor dies, 
*Till death brings glad fruition’s hour. 
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(Entered, coe > the Act of Congress, in the year 18417, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
i 


strict Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 


New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aone in one of the most sumptuous chambers of 
the Astor House, sat the man who had made an im- 
pression so powerful upon little Julia Warren that 
morning. Though the chill of that stormy night pene- 
trated even the massive wall of the hotel, it had no 
power to throw a shadow upon the comforts with 
which this man had found means to surround himself. 
A fire blazed in the grate, shedding a glow upon the 
rug where his feet were planted, till the embroidered 
slippers that encased them seemed buried in a bed of 
forest moss. 

The curtains were drawn close, and the whole 
room had an air of snugness and seclusion seldom 
found at a hotel. Here stood an open dressing-case 
of ebony, with its gold mounted and glittering equip- 
ments exposed; there was a travelling desk of ebony, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, opal-tinted and glittering 
like gems in the uncertain light. Upon the mantel- 
piece stood a small picture-frame carved to a perfect 
net-work, and apparently of pure gold, circling the 
miniature of a female, so exquisitely painted, so beau- 
tiful in itself, that the heart warmed to a glow while 
gazing upon it. It was a portrait of the very girl 
whom Julia had seen supported by that man’s arm in 
the morning—new and fresh was every tint upon the 
ivory. Alas! no female face ever had time to grow 
shadowy and mellow in that little frame; with almost 
every change of the moon some new head was circled 
by the glittering net-work—and this spoke eloquently 
of one dark trait in the character of the man. 

He sat before the fire, leaning back in his cushioned 
easy-chair, now glancing with an indolent smile at 
the picture, now leaning toward a small table at his 
elbow, and helping himself to the fragment of some 
tiny game-birds from a plate where several were 
lying, all somewhat mutilated, as if he had tried each 
without perfectly satisfying his fastidious appetite. 
Various foreign condiments, and several flasks of 
wine stood on the table, with rich china and glasses 
of unequal shape, and variously tinted. For at the 
hotel this man was known to be as fastidious in his 
taste as in his appetite; with him the appointments of 
a meal were equally important with the viands. 

Ne lights were in the room, save two wax tapers 
in small candle-sticks of frosted silver, which with 
various articles of plate upon the table, composed a 


, a feeling of reluctance to come in close contact with 
the hard and selfish even in imagination. Oh! if the 
pen were only called upon to describe the pure and 
the good, what a pleasant task might be this of author- 
ship; but while human life is made up of the evil and 
the good in order to be true, there must be many dark 
shadows in every picture of life as it exists now, 
and has existed from the beginning of the world. In 
humanity as in nature herself, there is midnight dark- 
ness contrasting with the bright, pure sunshine. 

There was nothing about the person of Leicester 

$ that should make the task of describing him an un- 

¢ pleasant one. He had reached the middle age, at 
least was fast approaching it: and on a close scrutiny 
his features gave indication of more advanced years 
than the truth would justify; for his life had been one 
that seldom leaves the brow smooth, or the mouth 
perfectly flexible. Still to a casual observer Leices- 
ter was a noble-looking and elegant man. The dark 
gloss and luxuriance of his hair was in nothing im- 
paired by the few threads of silver that began to make 
themselves visible; his forehead was high, broad and 
white; his teeth perfect, and though the lips were 
somewhat heavy, the smile that at rare intervals stole 
over them was full of wily facination, wicked, but 
indescribably alluring. That smile had won many 2 
new face to the Jittle frame from which poor Ellen 
Craft seemed to gaze upon him with mournful tender- 
ness through the twilight. 

As he gazed upward it deepened, spread and qui- 
vered about his mouth, that subtle and infatuating 
smile. There was something of tenderness, some- 

? thing of indolent scorn blended with it then, for his 

’ eyes were lifted to that beautiful face gazing upon 

’ him so from the ivory. He caught the mournful ex- 

; pression, cast, perhaps, by the position of the candles, 
and it was this that gave a new character to his smile. 
He siretched himself languidly back in his chair, 
clasped both hands behind his head, and still gazed 
upward with half closed eyes. This change of posi- 
tion loosened the heavy cord of silk with which 4 
dressing-gown, lined with crimson velvet, and of 4 
rich cashmere pattern, had been girded to his waist, 
thus exposing the majestic proportions of a person 
strong, sinewy and full of flexible vigor. His ves! 
was off, and the play of his heart might have been 
counted through the fine and plaited linen that covered 
his bosom. Something more than the rise and fall o! 


portion of his travelling luxuries. If we have dwelt {a base heart had that loosened cord exposed. Pro 
long upon these small objects, it is because they be- { truding from an inner pocket of his dressing-gow" 
spoke the character of the man better than any philo- { the butt of a revolver was just visible. Thus sur 
sophical analysis of which we are capable, and from ‘ rounded by luxuries, with a weapon of death close 0 
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his heart, Edward Leicester sat gazing with half-shut 
eyes upon the mute shadow that returned his look 
with such mournful intensity. At length the smile 
upon his lip gave place to words full of meaning, 
treacherous and more carelessly cruel than the smile 
had foreshadowed. 

“Oh! Nell, Nell,” he said, “your time will soon 
come. This excessive devotion—this wild love—it 
tires one, child—you are unskilful, Nell—a little spice 
of the evil-one—a storm of anger—now a dash of in- ? 
difference—anything but the eternal tenderness. It ? 
gets to be a bore at last, Nell, indeed it does.” 

And Leicester waved his head at the picture, smil- 
ing gently all the time. Then he unsealed one of the 
wine-flasks, filled a glass and lifted it to his mouth. 
After tasting the wine with a soft, oily smack of the 
lips, and allowing a few drops to flow down his throat 
he put aside the glass with a look of disgust, and lean- 
ing forward rang the bell 

Before his hand left the bell-tassel, a servant was 
at the door, not in answer to his summons, but with 
information that a carriage had stopped at the private 
entrance, and that some person within wished to speak 
with him. 

Leicester seemed annoyed. He drew the cords of 
his dressing-gowh and stood up. 

‘Who is in the carriage? What does he seem like, 
John?” 


“T sent for Mr. Leicester to come down; give me 
his answer!” 

“Yes—yes, sir, certainly. Mr. Leicester will be 
down in a minute,” stammered John, shaking the 
rain from his garments, and drawing back to the door- 

§ way the moment he was released, but casting a fur- 
§ tive glance into the darkness, anxious if possible to 
‘ learn something of its inmate. 
§ That moment, as if to reward his vigilance, the 
carriage window was let down, and by the faint light 
; that struggled from the lanterns, the mulatto saw a 
¢ white hand thrust forth: and a face of which he could 
distinguish nothing, save that it was very pale, and 
¢ lighted by a pair of large eyes fearfully brilliant, 
¢ gleamed on him for an instant. 
¢ What is it? Will he not come? Open the door 


: —open the door,” cried a voice that rang even through 


$ his inert heart. It was a female’s voice full and clear, 
> but evidently excited to an unnatural tone by some 
powerful feeling. 
Again the mulatto attempted to reach the carriage. 
“ Madam—Mr. Leicester will——”’ 
Before the sentence was half uttered the mulatts 
found himself reeling back against the door, and the 
man who hurled him there darted down the steps. 
“Shut the window—sit further back for gracious 
sake.” 


“Is he coming? Is he here?” was the wild re- 


The mulatto smiled till his teeth glistened in the } joinder. 


candle-light. 
‘Why don’t you speak, fellow?” 


‘He ts coming; but do be more patient.” 
“T will—oh! I will!” cried the lady, and without 


The waiter cast a shy glance toward the picture another word she drew back into the darkness. 


on the mantel-piece, and his teeth shone again. 

“The night is dark as pitch, sir, I couldn’t see a 
yard from the door; but 1 heard a voice. 
man’s voice.” 

“A woman!—in all this storm too. Surely she $ 
cannot have been so wild,” cried Leicester, casting ; 
aside his dressing-gown, and hastily re-placing it } 
with garments more befitting the night. ‘Go, John, 


It wasn’ta little impatience. 

he was enabled to give relieved Mr. Leicester from 

his first apprehension, and excited a wild spirit of 
adventure in its place. 

‘“Who in the name of Heaven can it be,” broke 


Meantime the mulatto found his way back to the 
chamber where Mr. Leicester was waiting with no 
The very imperfect report which 


from him as he was looking for his hat. ‘The face, 


and say that I will be down presently, and listen as ) John, you saw the face, ha!” 


you give the message; try and get a glimpse at the ) 
lady.” 

John disappeared, and threaded his way to the 
entrance with wonderful alacrity. A man stood upon 
the steps apparently indifferent to the rain that beat 
sharply in his face. By changing his position he 
might have avoided half the violence of each new 
gust, but he seemed to feel a sort of pleasure in brav- 
ing it, fora stern pallor lay upon the face thus steadily § 
turned to the storm. ‘ 

This was the man who had first spoken to the ser- 
vant, but instead of addressing him John was passing ? 
to the carriage, intent_on learning something of its 
inmate. But as he went down the steps a strong grasp 
was fixed on his arm, and he found himself suddenly 
wheeled face to face with the powerful man upon the 
steps. 

“Where are you going?” There was something in 


“Only something white, sir; and the eyes—such 
eyes, large and shining—a great deal brighter than 
the lamp that was half put out with the rain!” 

“Tt cannot be, Nell, that is certain,’’? muttered Lei- 
cester, as he took up his dressing-gown from the floor 
and transferred the revolver to an inner pocket of his 
coat—‘some old torment, perhaps, or a new one. 
Well, I’m ready.” 

Leicester found the carriage at the entrance, its 
outlines only defined in the surrounding darkness by 
the pale glimmer of a lamp, whose companion had 
been extinguished by the ratn. Upon the steps, but 
lower down, and close by the carriage, stood the im- 
moveable figure of that self-constituted sentinel. As 
Leicester presented himself othe steps above, this 
man threw open the carriage door, but kept his face 
turned away even from the half dying lamp-light. 

Lei 





the man’s voice that made the mulatto shake. 

“I was going to the carriage, sir, with Mr. Leices- 
ter’s message to the—the——”’ Here John began to 
stammer, for he felt the grasp upon his*arm tighten 
like a vice. 


saw that he was expected to enter; but 
though bold, he was a cautious man, and for a moment 
held back with a hand upon his revolver. 

“Step in—step in, sir,” said the man, who still held 
the door; ‘‘the rain will wet you to the skin.” 

*“Who wishes to see me?—what do you desire?” 
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said Leicester, with one foot on the steps. ‘I was, prisoner on a stormy night like this, surely he may 
nformed that a lady wished tosee me! Is she within } expect at least a civil word.” 
the carriage?” He had drawn close to the lady, her hand was in 
A faint exclamation broke from the carriage as the } his cold as ice. Her breath floated ver his cheek, 
sound of his voice penetrated there. that too seemed chilly, but familiar as the breath of a 
‘Step in, sir, at once, if you would be safe!” was} flower beloved in childhood. There was something 
the stern answer. in the breath that brought that strange sensation to his 
“T am always safe,” was the haughty reply, and § heart again. He was silent, the gallant words seemed 
Leicester touched his side pocket significantly. freezing in his heart. The hand clasped in his grew 
“You are safe here. Indeed, indeed you are!’ § warmer, and began to tremble like a half frozen bird 
cried a sweet and tremulous voice from the carriage. § taking warmth from the humane bosom that has given 
“In Heaven’s name, step in, it is but a woman.” it shelter, Again he spoke, but the jeering tone had 
He was ashamed of the hesitation that might have § left his voice. He felt to his innermost soul that this 
been misunderstood for cowardice, and sprang into} was no common adventure, that the woman by his 
the vehicle. The door was instantly closed; another } side had some deeper motive than idle romance or 
form sprang up through the darkness and placed { ephemeral passion for what she was doing. 
itself by the driver. The carriage drove off at a “Lady,” he said, in a tone harmonious with gentle 
rapid pace, for, drenched in that pitiless rain, both ¢ respect, ‘‘at least tell me why I am thus summoned 
horses and driver were impatient to be housed for? forth. Let me hear that voice again, though in this 
the night. darkness to see your face is impossible. It seemed 
Within the carriage all was profound darkness. } to me that your voice was familiar. Is itso? Have 
Leicester had placed himself in a corner of the back } we ever met before?” 
seat, he felt that some one was by his side shrinking The lady turned her head, and it seemed that she 
back as if in terror or greatly agitated. It was a? made an effort to speak: but a low murmur only met 
female, he knew that by the rustling of a silk dress— > his ear, followed by a sob as if she were gasping for 
by the quick respiration—by the sort of thrill that } words. : 
seemed to agitate the being so mysteriously brought ) With the insidious tenderness which made this man 
in contact with him. His own sensations were strange ) so dangerous, he threw his arm gently around the 
and inexplicable; accustomed to adventure and living } strangely agitated woman, not in a way to arouse her 
in intrigue of one kind or another continually, he en- $ apprehensions had she been the most fastidious being 
tered into this strange scene with absolute trepidation. 3 on earth, but respectfully as if he felt that she required 
The voice that had invited him into the carriage was § support. She was trembling from head to foot. He 
so clear, so thrillingly plaintive, that it had stirred the § uttered a few soothing words, and bending down 
very core of his heart like an old memory of youth, § kissed her forehead. Then her head fell upon his 
planted when that heart had not lost all feeling. shoulder, and she burst into a passion of tears. Her 
He rode on then in silence, disturbed as he had not { being seemed shaken to its very centre; she mur- 
been for many a day, and full of confused thought. { mured amid her tears soft words too low for him to 
His hearing seemed unusually acute. Notwithstanding } hear. Her hand clung to his tighter and more pas- 
the rain that beat noiselessly on the roof, the grinding ; sionately; she clung to him like a deserted child re- 
wheels, and loud, splashing tread of the horses, he } stored to its mother’s bosom. Libertine, bad as he 
could hear the unequal breath of his companion with was, Leicester could not misunderstand the agitation 
startling distinctness. Nay, it seemed to him as if the } that overwhelmed the stranger. It aroused all the 
very beating of a heart all in tumult reached his oer sleeping romance—all the vivid imagination of his 
also: but it was not so, That which he fancied had } nature; unprincipled he was, but not without feeling. 
reached his ear was a powerful intuition knocking at} Surprise, gratified vanity, nay, some mysterious in- 
his heart. fluence of which he was unaware, held the deep evil 
Leicester had not attempted to speak; his usual cool } of his nature in abeyance. Strange as this woman’s 
self-possession was lost. His audacious spirit seemed } conduct had been, wild, incomprehensible as it cer- 
shamed down in that unknown presence. But this $ tainly was, he could not think entirely ill of her. He 
was not a state of things that could exist long with a } would have laughed at another man in his place had 
man so bold and so unprincipled. After the carriage } he entertained a doubt of her utter worthlessness; but 
had dashed on perhaps ten minutes, he thought how $ there she lay against his heart, and spite of that, spite 
singular this silence must appear, and became ashamed } of a nature always ready to see the dark side of human 
of it. Even in the darkness he smiled in self-deri-} nature, he could not force himself to treat her with 
sion; a lady had called at his hotel—had taken him } disrespect. After all there must have been some few 
almost per force into“ker carriage—was he to sit there ; sparks of goodness in that man’s heart, or he could 
like a great school-boy, without one gallant word or } not so well have comprehended the bitter feelings of 
one effort to obtain a glimpse at the face of his captor? } another. 
He almost laughed as this thought of his lateawkward$ She lay thus weeping and passive circled by his 
confusion presented itself. All his audacity returned, } arm, her tears seemed very sweet and blissful. Now 
and with a tone of half jeering gallantry he drew and then she drew a deep, tremulous sigh, but no 
closer to the lady. words were uttered. At length he broke the spell 
“‘Sweet stranger,’ he said, ‘“‘this seems a cold re- § that controlled her with a question. 
ception for your captive. If one consents tobe taken’ “Will you not tell me now why you came for me, 
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and your name? [If not that, say where we have ever 
met before?” 

She released herself gently from his arm at these 
words, and drew back to a corner of the seat. He 
had aroused her from the sweetest bliss ever known 
toa human heart. This one moment of delusion was 
followed by a memory of who she was, and why she 
sought him, so bitter and sharp that it chilled her 
through and through. There was no danger that he 
could recognize her voice then, even if he had known 
it before. Nothing could be more faint and changed 
than the tone in which she answered— 

“Tn a little time you shall know all.” 

He would have drawn her toward him again, but 
she resisted the effort with gentle decision; and com- 
pletely lost in wonder he waited the course this strange 
adventure might take. 

The horses stopped before some large building, 
but even the outline was lost in that inky darkness; 
something more gloomy and palpable than the air 
loomed before them, and that was all Leicester could 
distinguish. He sat still and waited. 

The carriage door was opened on the side where 
the female sat, and some words passed between her 
and a person outside, but she leaned forward, and had 
her tones been louder they would have been drowned 
by the rain splashing over the carriage. The man to 
whom she had spoken closed the door and seemed to 
mount a flight of steps. Then followed the sound of 
an opening door, and after that a gleam of light now 
and then broke through a chink in that black mass, 
up and up, till far over head it gleamed through the 
blinds of a window, revealing the casement and 
nothing more. 

Again the carriage door was opened. The lady 
arose and was lifted from the carriage. Leicester 
followed, and without a word they both went up the 
granite steps of a dwelling. The outer door stood 
open, and, taking his hand, she led him through the 
profound darkness of what appeared to be a spacious 
hall. Then they mounted a flight of stairs thickly 
carpeted, he marked that: and traversing a second 
hall began to ascend again. Still another flight of 
stairs, and Leicester found himself in a small cham- 
ber, furnished after a fashion common to country 
villages in New England, but so unusual in a large 
city that it made him start. 

We need not describe this chamber, for it is the 
one with which the reader is already acquainted. 
The woman who now stood upon the faded carpet, 
over which the rain dripped from her cloak, had 
Visited it once before that day. 

One thing seemed strange and out of keeping. A 
small lamp that stood upon the bureau was of silver, 
graceful in form, and ornamented with a wreath of 
flowers chased in frosted silver, and raised from the 
surface after a fashion peculiar to the best artists in 
Europe. Leicester was a connoisseur in things of 
this kind, and his keen eye instantly detected the 
incongruity between this expensive article and the 
cheap adornments of the room. 

“Some waiting-maid or governess,” he thought, 
with a sensation of angry scorn, for Leicester was 
fastidious even in his vices. ‘Some waiting-maid 
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or governess who has borrowed the lamp from her 
mistress’ drawing-table; faith! the affair is getting too 
ridiculous!” 

When Leicester turned to look upon his companion, 
all the arrogant contempt which this thought had given 
to his face still remained there. But the lady could not 
have seen it distinctly; she had thrown off her cloak, 
and stood with her veil of black lace, so heavily em- 
broidered that no feature could be recognized through 
it, grasped in her hand as if reluctant to fling it aside. 
She evidently trembled from head to foot: and even 
through the heavy folds of her veil he felt the thrilling 
intensity of the gaze she fixed upon him. 

The look of scornful disappointment left his face; 
there was something imposing in the presence of this 
strange being that crushed his suspicions and his scorn 
at once. Enough of personal beauty was revealed in 
the superb proportions of her form to make him more 
anxious for a view of her face. He advanced toward 
her eagerly, but still throwing an expression of tender 
respect into his look and manner. They stood face 
to face, and she lifted her veil. 

He started, and a look of bewilderment came upon 
his face. These features were familiar, so familiar 
that every nerve in his strong frame seemed to quiver 
under the partial recognition. She saw that he did 
not fully recognize her, and flinging away both shawl 
and bonnet, stood before him. He knew her then! 
You could see it by the look of keen surprise—by the 
color as it crept from his lips—by the ashy pallor of 
his cheek. It was not often that this strong man was 
taken by surprise. His self-possession was marvelous 
at all times; but now even the lady herself did not 
seem more profoundly agitated. She was the first to 
speak. Her voice was clear and full of sweetness. 

“You know me, Edward?” 

“Yes!” he said, after a brief struggle, and drawing 
a deep breath—“ yes.” 

She looked at him: her large eyes grew misty with 
tenderness, and yet there was a proud reserve about 
her as if she waited for him to say more. She was 
keenly hurt that he answered her only with that brief 
yes. 

“Tt is many years since we have met,”’ she said, at 
length, and in a low voice. 

‘Yes, many years,” was his cold reply; ‘I thought 
you dead.” 

‘And mourned forme! Oh! Leicester, for the love 
of Heaven, say that I was mourned when you thought 
me dead!” 

Leicester smiled—oh, that cruel smile! It pierced 
that proud woman’s heart like the sting of a venomous 
insect, she seemed withered by its influence. He was 
gratified, gratified that his smile could still make that 
haughty being cower and tremble. He was rapidly 
gaining command over himself. Quyick in his asso- 
ciation of ideas, even while he was smiling he had 
began to calculate. Selfish, haughty, cruel, with a 
heart fearful in the might of its passion, yet seldom 
gaining mastery over nerves that seemed spun from 
steel, even at tHis trying moment he could reason and 
plan. That power seldom left him. With all his evil 
might he was cautious. Now he resolved to learn 
more, and deal warily as he learned. 
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“ And if I did mourn, of what avail was it, Adeline?” , he had Jost all trace of her, and there might be some- 
He uttered the name on purpose, knowing that, unless > thing in the events of those three years to affect his 
she were marvelously changed, it would stir her heart } interest. It was his policy, however, to appear igno- 
to yield more certain signs of his power. He was not } rant of ad/ that had transpired. But she was silent: 
mistaken. She moved a step toward him as he uttered § her ideas seemed paralyzed. How many times she 
the name in the sweet, olden tone that slept ever, ever § had fancied this meeting—with what eloquence she 
in her heart. The tears swelled to her eyes—she half | had pleaded to him—how plausible were the excuses 
extended her arms. that arose in her mind—and now where had they fled, 

Again he was pleased. The chain of his power had § the very power of speech seemed abandoning her. 
not been severed. Years might have rusted but not { She almost longed for some taunting word, another 
broken it—thus he calculated, for he could reason § cold sneer—at least they would have stung her into 
now before that beautiful, passionate being, coldly as § eloquence—but that dull, quiet silence chained up her 
a mathematician in his closet. The dismay of her { faculties. She sat gazing on the floor, mute and pale; 
first presence disappeared with the moment. and he sat coldly regarding her. 

“Oh! had I but known it! Had I but dreamed that; At length the stillness grew irksome to him. 
you cared for me in the least!’ cried the poor lady, “T am waiting patiently, Adeline; waiting to hear 
falling into one of the hard chairs, and drawing a hand } why you abandoned your husband!” 
across her eyes. She started: her eye kindled, and the fury blood 

‘* What then, Adeline—what then?” flashed into her cheek. 

He took her hand in his: she lifted her eyes—oh! ‘*T did mot abandon my husband. He left me!” 
what a flood of mournful tenderness clouded them. ‘‘For a journey, but for a journey!” was the calm 

‘What then, Edward?” reply. 

‘Yes, what then? How would any knowledge of } ‘Yes, such journeys as you had taken before, and 
my feelings have affected your destiny?” with a like motive, leaving me young, penniless, beset 

“How? Did I not love—worship—idolize? Oh!) with temptation, tortured with jealousy. On that very 
Heavens, how I did love you, Edward!” journey you had a companion.” 

Her hands were clasped passionately: a glorious$ She looked at him as if eager even then, against 
light broke through the mist of her unshed tears. her own positive knowledge, to hear a denial from 

‘But you abandoned me!” him, but he only smiled, and murmured softly— 

“ Abandoned you—oh, Edward!” ‘Yes, yes, [remember. It was a pleasant journey.” 

“Well, we will not recriminate—let us leave the “It drove me wild—I was not myself—suspicions, 
past for a moment. It has not been so pleasant that § such suspicions haunted me. I thought—I believed, 
we should wish to dwell upon it.” 3 nay, believe now that you wished me to go—that you 

“Pleasant! oh! what a bitter, bitter past it has been } longed to get rid of me—that you even encouraged— 
to me!” § I cannot frame words for the thought even now. He 

“But the present. If youand I can talk of anything } had sent you money, large sums—Edward, Edward, 
it must be of that. Where have you been so many } in the name of Heaven, tell me that it was not for 
years?” } this I was left alone in debt, helpless. Say that you 

“You know—you know—why ask the cruel ques- } did not yourself thrust me into that terrible tempta- 
tion?” she answered. 2 tion!” 

‘True, we were not to speak of the past.” § She laid her hand upon his arm and grasped it hard; 

“‘And yet it must be before we part,” she said, } her eyes searched his to the soul. He smiled—her 
gently, ‘“‘else how can we understand the present?” hand dropped—her countenance fell—and oh! such 

“True enough; perhaps it is as well to swallow the } bitter disappointment broke through her voice. 
dose at once, as we may probably never meet again.” 3 a It has been the vulture preying on my heart ever 

She cast upon him a wild, upbraiding look. The } since. A word would have torn it away, but you will 

h was intended to wound her, and it did—that $ not take the trouble even to deceive me. You smile, 
ues was not content with making victims, he loved } only smile!” 
to tease and torture them. He sat down inoneofthe$ ‘TI only smiled at the absurdity of your suspicion.” 
maple chairs, and drew it nearer to her. She looked up eagerly, but with unbelief in her face. 

“Now,” he said, “tell me all, your history since § She panted to believe him, but lacked the necessary 
we parted—your motive for comiug here.” } faith. 

She lifted her eyes to his and smiled with mournful } > “I asked him to deny this on his death-bed, and he 
bitterness; the task that she had imposed upon herself } } could not!” 
was a terrible one. She had resolved to open her} “Then he is dead,” was the quick rejoinder. “He 
heart, to tell the whole harrowing, mournful truth, but 3 is dead!” 
her courage died in his presence. She could notforce 3“ Yes, he is dead,” she answered, in a low voice. 
her lips to speak all. He smiled; the torture that she? “And the daughter, his heiress?’ 
was suffering pleased him—for, as I have said, he} ‘She too is dead!” 
loved to play with his victims, and the anguish of} He longed to ask another question. His eyes abso- 
shame which she endured had something novel and } ; lutely gleamed with eagerness, but his self-control 
exciting in it. For some time he would not aid her } was wonderful, A direct question might expose the 
even by a question, but he really wished to learn a unutterable meanness of his hope. He must obtain 

tio n of her history, for during the last three years ’ what he panted to know by circuitous means. 
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‘‘ And you staid by him to the last?” 
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‘And am I so much changed?” she answered, with 


She turned upon him a sharp and penetrating look. { a smile of touching sweetness. 


He felt the whole force of her glance, and assumed 
an expression well calculated to deceive a much less 
excitable observer. 

‘**T thought,” he said, ‘that you had been living in 
retirement. It was a great satisfaction for me to know 
this.” 

‘I did live in retirement, toiled for my own bread; 
by wrestling with poverty I strove to win back some 
portion of content.” 

‘Yet you were with him when he died!” 

‘<Tt was a mournful death-bed—he sent for me, and 
I went. Oh! it was a mournful death-bed!” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks; she covered her 
face with both hands. 

“TI had been the governess of his daughter—her 
nurse in the last sickness.” 

‘And you lived apart, alone—you and this daugh- 
tor.” 

“She died in Florence, we were alone. She was 
sent home for burial.’ 

‘And to be a governess to this young lady you 
abandoned your own child—only to be governess. 
Can you say to me, Adeline, that it was only to be a 
governess to this young lady?”” There was feeling 
in his voice, something of stern dignity—perhaps at 
the moment he did feel—she thought so, and it gave 
her hope. 

She had not removed her hands, they still covered 
her face, and a faint murmur only broke through the 
fingers—oh! what cowards sin makes of us! That 
poor woman dared not tell the truth—she shrunk from 
uttering a positive falsehood, hence the cowardly 
murmur that stole from her pallid lipsp—the sickening 
shudder that ran through her frame. 

‘You do not answer,” said the husband, for Lei- 
cester was her husband— you do not answer.” 

She had gathered courage enough to utter the false- 
hood, and dropping her hands, she replied in a firm 
voice, disagreeably firm, for the lie cost her proud 
spirit a terrible effort, and she could not utter it na- 
turally as he would have done. 

“Yes, I can answer. It was to be the young lady’s 
governess that I went—only to be her governess!— 
penniless, abandoned, what else could [ do?” 

He did not believe her. In his soul he knew that 
she was not speaking the truth; but there was some- 
thing yet to learn, and in the end it might be policy to 
feign q belief which he could not feel. 

“So after wasting youth and talent on his daughter; 
paling your beauty over her death-bed and his, this 
pitiful man could leave you to poverty and toil. Did 
he expect that I would receive you again after that 
suspicious desertion?” 

“No, no. The wild thought was mine—you once 
loved me, Edward!” 

The tears were swelling in her eyes again; few 
men could have resisted the look of those eyes, the 
sweet pleading of her voice—for the contrast with 
her usual imperious pride had something truly fasci- 
nating in it. 

“You were very beautiful then,” he said— very 
beautiful.” 





In his secret heart he thought the splendid creature 
handsomer than ever. If the freshness of youth was 
gone, there was grace, maturity, intellect, everything 
requisite to the perfection of womanhood, in exchange 
for the one lost attraction. It was a part of Leices- 
ter’s policy to please her until he had mastered all the 
facts of her position, so he spoke for once sincerely, 
and in the rich tones that he knew so well how to 
modulate, told how superbly her beauty had ripened 
with time. She blushed like a girl. He could feel 
even that her hand was glowing with the exquisite 
pleasure given by his praise. But he had a point to 
gain—all her loveliness was nothing to him, unless it 
could be made subservient to his interest. What 
was her present condition?—had she obtained wealth 
abroad?—or could she insanely fancy that he would 
receive her penniless? This was the point that he 
wished to arrive at, but so far she had evaded it as if 
unconsciously, He looked around the room, hoping 
to draw some conclusion by the objects it contained. 
The scrutiny was followed by a faint start of surprise; 
the hard carpet, the bureau, the bed, all were familiar. 
They had been the little “setting out” that his wife 
had received from her parents in New England. How 
came they there, so well kept, so neatly arranged in 
that high chamber? Was she a governess in some 
wealthy household, furnishing her own room with the 
humble articles that had once been their own house- 
hold gods? He glanced at her dress. It was simple 
and entirely without ornament, that only strengthened 
the conclusion to which he was fast arriving. He 
remembered the soft carpets over which they had 
tread, the caution used in admitting him to the house. 
The hackney-coach, everything gave proof that she 
would be an encumbrance to him. She saw that his 
eyes were bent on the patch-work quilt that covered 
the bed, the tears began to fall from her eyes, 

“Do you remember, Edward, we used it first when 
our darling was a baby? Have you ever seen her 
since—since?” 

He dropped her hand and stood up. His whole 
manner changed. 

‘* Do not mention her, wretched, unnatural mother— 
is she not impoverished, abandoned? Can you make 
atonement for this?” 

“No, no, I never hoped it, I feel keenly as you can 
how impossible it is. Oh, that I had the power!” 

These words were enough, he had arrived at the 
certainty that she was penniless. 

‘*Now let this scene have an end. It can do no 
good for us to meet again, or to dwell upon things 
that are unchangeable. You have sought this inter- 
view, and it is over. It must never be repeated.” 

She started up and gazed at him in wild surprise. 

“You do not mean it,” she faltered, making an 
effort to smile away her terror—‘‘your looks but a 
moment since—your words. You have not so trifled 
with me, Edward—Edward!” 

He was gone—she followed him to the door—her 
voice died away—she staggered back with a faint 
wail, and fell senseless across the bed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








HINTS FOR LADY EQUESTRIANS. 
NUMBER II. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HORSEMANSHIP.” 


Tue body must always be in a situafion to pre- , side. She ought to carry her body erect. It may be 
serve the balance, as well as to maintain the seat. { slightly inclined backward, but not forward. If she 
One of the most common errors committed by ladies § bend forward, her shoulders will probably be rounded, 
on horseback, who have not been properly taught to ‘ and too much of her weight thrown on the horse’s 
ride, is hanging by the near crotch, so that instead of ‘shoulders. In addition to these disadvantages, the 
being gracefully seated in the centre of the saddle, { position will give her a timid, uneasy, and awkward 
with the head in its proper situation, and the shoul- { appearance. Leaning slightly backward, on the con- 
ders square, the body is inclined to the left, the head { trary, tends to keep the shoulders square, to give the 
is brought to the right by an inelegant bend of the ¢ corsage of the habit a graceful aspect, to place the 
neck in that direction, the right shoulder is elevated, § weight of the body in its proper place, and, above all, 
and the left depressed. It is important that these, and to give an appearance of confidence and grace to the 
all similar faults should be avoided. All the rider’s ¢ rider. 
movements should harmonize with the paces of the, The head should be in an easy, natural position— 
animal; her position should be at once easy to herself that is, neither drooping forward nor thrown back— 
and to her horse, and alike calculated to insure her > neither leaning to the right nor to the left. The bust 
own safety, and give her a perfect command over } should be elegantly developed by throwing back the 
him. If she sit in a careless, ungraceful manner, the } shoulders, advancing the chest, and bending the back 
action of her horse will be by no means elegant. part of the waist inward. The elbows should be 


A lady seldom appears to greater advantage than 
when mounted on a fine horse, if her deportment be 
graceful, and her positions correspond with his paces 
and attitudes; but the reverse is the case, if, instead 
of acting with and influencing the movements of the 
horse, she allow herself to be tossed to and fro, and 
overcome by them. She should rise, descend, ad- 
vance, and stop, with the motions of the animal, and 
not after them. From this harmony of motion result 
ease, elegance, and the most brilliant effect. 

The lady should sit in such a position, that the 
weight of her body may rest on the centre of the 
saddle. One shoulder should not be more advanced 
than the other, neither must she bear any weight on 
the stirrup, nor hang by the pommel over the near 


steady, and kept in an easy, unconstrained position 
at the side. The lower part of the arm should form 
a right angle with the upper part, which ought to de- 
scend almost perpendicularly from the shoulder. In 
holding the reins, the thumb should be uppermost, and 
the hand so placed that the lower part of it be nearer 
the waist than the upper. The wrist should be slightly 
rounded, the little finger in a line with the elbow, the 
knuckles immediately above the horse’s neck, and the 
nails turned toward the rider. When the left hand 
thus embraces the rein, the right arm may drop easily 
from the shoulder, and the whip may be grasped by 
the fingers of the right hand, to prevent it from irri- 
tating the horse’s flank. 

The stirrup is of very little use except to support 
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the left foot and leg, and to assist the rider to rise in 
the trot. The left leg should not be cramped up, but 
assume an easy and comfortable position. It should 
neither be forced out, to render the general appear- 
ance ungraceful, and the leg itself fatigued, nor should 
it be pressed close to the horse, except when used as 
an aid, but descend gracefully by his side, without 
bearing against it. 

Although hanging by the left crotch of the pommel 
over the near side, is not only inelegant, but objec- 
tionable in many important respects, the pommel, 
properly used, is a lady’s principal dependance on 
horseback. By the right knee being passed over the 
near crotch, the toes slightly elevated, and the leg 
pressed against the fore flapvof the saddle, the pommel 
is grasped, and the rider well secured in the posses- 
sion of her seat. It is said, that when a lady, while 
her horse is going at a smart trot, can lean over on 
the right side far enough to see the horse’s shoe, she 
may be supposed to have established a correct seat. 

The position we have described, subject to occa- 
sional variations, will be found by experience to be 
the most natural and graceful mode of sitting a horse. 
It is easy to the rider and her steed, and enables the 
former to govern the motions of the later so effec- 
tually, in all ordinary cases, as to produce that har- 
mony of motion which is so much and so deservedly 
admired. 

A poetical writer once observed that ‘‘a lady should 
ride her palfrey even as some beautiful water-fowl 
passes onward with the tide, seeming, in the eye of 
fancy, by the concord of its motions with the undula- 


tions of the water, to be a portion of the stream, on 
the surface of which it floats.” 

When the lady is firmly seated, and desires her 
horse to advance, she brings the thumb of her bridle- 
hand toward her until the knuckles are uppermost, 
and the nails over the horse’s neck. The reins, by 
this simple motion, are slacked sufficiently to permit 
the horse to move forward. After he is put in motion, 
the rider’s bridle-hand should resume its former posi- 
tion gradually, or it may be sligatly advanced, and the 
thumb turned upward immediately. 

To turn a horse to the right, let the thumb, which 
in the first position is uppermost, be turned to the 
right, the little finger to the left, and the back of the 
hand brought upward. This movement is performed 
in a moment, and it will cause the left rein to hang 
slack, while the right is tightened so as to press against 
the horse’s neck. 

To turn to the left, the hand should quit the first 
position, the nails be turned upward, the little finger 
brought in toward the right, and the thumb moved to 
the left. The left rein will thus press the neck, while 
the right one is slacked. 

The balance is governed by the motion and direc- 
tion of the horse’s legs. If the animal be either stand- 
ing still, or merely walking straight forward, the body 
should be preserved in the simple position which we 
have already prescribed in the article on the ‘Posi- 
tion on the Horse.” Should it be necessary to apply 
the whip, so as to make the animal quicken his pace, 
or to pull him in suddenly, the body must be prepared 
to accommodate itself to the animal’s change of action. 





HARP OF THE SOUL. 





BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 





Hark! ’tis the pensive evening chime, 
That thrills the ear and dies; 

It notes the noiseless flight of time, 
Ne’er seen by mortal eyes. 


There’s music in that lingering tone— 
‘The tears unbidden start; 

It is not left to chime alone, 
Responsive beats the heart, 


The harp which hangs within the soul 
Is sweetly tuned and free, 

And from its breathing chords will roll 
The gushing symphony. 


The sorrows felt in other days 
Come rushing back apace, 

And seek to blend with higher lays 
Their deep and trembling bass. 
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The lights of boyhood’s sunny hour, 
A bright and smiling train, 

The chords responsive to their power, 
Give forth a sweeter strain. 


Those chosen ones, forever dear 
By ties of friendship strong, 

As in review I each revere, 
The harp gives back its song. 


The breath which floats from Hope’s bright wing, 
To cheer ’mid anguish sharp, 

With magic fingers wakes thy string, 
Oh! spirit-sleeping harp! 


Oh! pour thy music on my soul, 
Till every note sublime 

Shall bear me up beyond control 
Of sorrow-burdened time! * 


Sen antennae 





COMING FROM THE BATH. 


So Venus looked, when rising from the deep, 
The dripping goddess burst upon the sight. ; 








So Dian seems, when sudden o’er some steep 
Lustrous she beams across the misty night. 





EDITORS’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


Tue Month or May.—One of our correspondents has 
furnished an excellent article for this number, to illustrate 
the engraving of “‘May-Day in the Olden Time.” We 
can add but little to what she has said. The month of 
May, from time immemorial, among nearly all nations 
has been consecrated to mirth and rural festivals. The 
opening lines of Milton’s beautiful little poem, though 
familiar to every reader of taste, are always re-called 
with May. 

“Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.” 


Every English poet of note has, however, celebrated 
May. Chaucer’s description of Emilia, rising before day, 
to walk in the garden on a May morning, is one of the 
most beautiful pictures in the language. Spencer has sung 
of May in lines almost equally sweet. Cleveland’s May- 
Day is less familiar; but still exquisite. 


“Hark! how Delight 
Knocks with her silver wings at every sense, 
For merry May her pastimes doth commence, 
Hark! how the peasants, with their music loud, 
Raise many an ancient ditty; while a crowd 
Of snow-claid maidens, crowned with garlands gay, 
Are tripping lightly round the Queen of May.” 


“Thomson, in his “Seasons,” with Homeric nervousness 
paints this delicious month in a word, “the rosy-footed 
May.” In one of his shorter poems he alludes to the pic- 
nic fever, which would seem to have been as great then, 
as now. 


“ Among the changing months, May stands confest 
The sweetest, and in fairest colors drest! 

Soft as the breeze that fans the smiling field; 

Sweet as the breath that opening roses yield; 

Fair as the color lavish Nature paints 

On virgin flowers free from unodorous taints!— 

To rural scenes thou tempt’st the busy crowd, 

Who, in each grove, thy praises sing aloud! 

The blooming belles and shallow beaux, strange sight, 
Turn nymphs and swains, and in their sports delight.” 


Our own poets have celebrated May in some of their 
sweetest strains. Willis, in an early poem, has some lines 
which always, at this season, recur to our memory and 
haunt it until spring faints in the lap of summer. 


A Se.r-Tavcut Man.—Our readers are by this time 
familiar with the name of Sidney Dyer, from having seen 
it prefixed to more than cne beautiful poem published in 
this magazine. He has just issned a volume of his col- 
lected pieces, under the title of ‘Voices of Nature, and 
Thoughts in Rhyme:” the publishers being J. V. Cowling 
and J. C. Davies, Louisville. In a modest preface to this 
book we learn many things of him which we never knew 
before, and which elevate him in our estimation. We 
shall impart them to our readers, believing that the same 
effect will be produced upon them. 

At the age of sixteen, Mr Dyer found himself a friend- 
less orphan, a drummer-boy in the United States army. 
At this time of life he was so far from entertaining the 
thought of writing poetry, that he had no knowledge even 
of the grammar of his native language. By the exertions 
of a pious female, however, he was induced to devote 
those hours to stady, usually given by his companions to 
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idleness, dissipation and vice. To the blessings of Heaven 
upon those efforts, he says, he is indebted for all the re- 
quirements he may possess, haying, from that time to the 
present hour, enjoyed none of the advantages of school or 
college. He adds:—‘The above statement is made that 
the accompanying poems may appear in their proper light. 
They are not the productions of the polished schoolman, 
but the simple lays of one whose only claim to the sacred 
name of poet is, the possession of a heart and mind ever 
deeply impressed with the true and beautiful.” 

We have always admired Mr. Dyer’s poems for their 
truthfulness, their delicate fancy, and the sincere and un- 
affected religious sentiment which pervades them; but we 
shall now like them even more, because the work of a 
self-made man, and one obviously leading an earnest life. 
Will not you, too, think better of them, reader? 


Miniature Paintinc.—The best miniature painter in 
Philadelphia is George H. Cushman, who unites all the 
higher qualities of his profession with the manners of a 
gentleman. He is not a mere mechanical limner, as too 
many we are ashamed to say are at present, but an artist 
in the fullest sense of the term. Several of his miniatures, 
produced lately, excel anything of the kind we have seen 
before. He is particularly felicitous in painting female 
faces, in depicting which his pencil has attained a grace 
and delicacy unrivalled. His likenesses are not mere 
copies of flesh and blood, but realizations also of the mind 
and soul: they seem actually to breathe, and almost to 
talk. His rooms are at the South West corner of Sansom 
and Seventh streets. If you wish a miniature, allow no 
one but Cushman to paint it. 


Lapres Worx-Taste Boox —Mr. T. B. Peterson has 
just published a neat volume under the above title; and 
we desire to call the particular attention of the ladies to 
it. On all matters pertaining to embroidery, knitting, net- 
ting and crotchet work generally it is the best authority 
extant; and it embraces everything, moreover, that is to 
be taught on the subject. The price is only fifty cents a 
volume, bound in paper covers to transmit by mail. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Macauley’s History of England. Vols. 1 and 2. New 
York : Harper § Brothers. * 

The Harpers’ beautiful edition of this grand work has 
met with a rapid and successful sale. The type is 80 
clear and perfect, the paper so beautiful, that almost every 
one prefers it to the cheaper edition, though at the price 
at which the latter is sold—only fifty cents—purchasers 
usually choose to take both—one as a valuable book for 
the shelves, the other for choice reading and to distribute 
by mail among friends at a distance. The very disinte- 
rested war which some of our publishers have made against 
the Harpers’ for choosing to use an established standard for 
the autography of their books, has been a capital advertise- 
ment for them, especially as Macauley refuses to take ad- 
vantage of the generous indignation got up in his behalf. 
For our part we can manage to understand a word without 
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caviling whether it contains an L more or less Since we 
have by general consent adopted Webster as a standard, 
it seems to us profoundly ridiculous to deviate from the 
tale, certainly not for one English writer more than an- 
other But after all, we are content while the battles 
cause the sending forth of two such editions as may be 
found at the Harpers; the public are greatly benefitted, 
and no one is harmed. For our part we intend to keep 
Harpers’ cheap copy in order to preserve the first superb 
edition in its present spotless state. It is a pleasant bit of 
economy which we recommend to others. 


An Autobiography and Letters, of the author of “ The 
Listener,” “Christ our Law,” §c. 1 vol. Philada: J. 
W. Moore, 153 Chestnut street, 1849. 

The numerous admirers of the writings of the late Caro- 
line Fry will welcome the present volume with pleasure ; 
for it consists of memoranda of the most important parts of 
her life, written by herself at different periods. It was 
her intention to have continued the diary from time to 
time, and ultimately to have remodelled it into a connected 
narrative; but death frustrated this design. Her husband 
thinks it his duty to give the volume to the public, never- 
theless, and we believe all will admit that he has done 
aright. The book makes a very truthful biography of 
Caroline Fry, a better one in many respects than if it had 
been re-cast. Many interesting letters are appended. The 
volume is neatly printed, and substantially bound. 


The Spirit World, a Poem; and Scenes from the Life of 
Christ. By Joseph H. Wythes. 1vol. Philada: 1849. 

The object of this poem as stated in the preface, is to 
unite the discoveries of astronomical science with con- 
sistent and Scriptural ideas, respecting the powers, con- 
dition, and probable enjoyment of disembodied spirits: so 
as to illustrate the plan of Divine Providence among men, 
and assist in forming a definite conception of a future state. 
It is the first appearance of the author in print; and, as 
such, commends our favorable sympathies. There are 
several passages in the poem which it would give us plea- 
sure to quote, if we had the space; for they breathe the 
spirit of true piety, clothed in felicitous language, and not 
unadorned with the graces of fancy. The volume is very 
elegantly printed. 


The History of Hannibal and The History of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

Here are two pretty books sweetly illustrated, and with 
the most tasteful crimson covers. They are richly stamped 
in gold on the back after the unique fashion uniform in 
the whole edition of Abbott’s historical biographies. We 
make a point of reading each one of these little volumes 
as it appears. They are so clear, have so much simplicity 
of style, and contain so great an amount of information in 
8 brief space, that old and young should read them at least 
once. Jacob Abboit is b ing a benefactor to the rising 
generation: every one of these little books that he gives 
to the public adds a new laurel leaf to his chaplet. We 
only wish he had written before we were born. 





The Prairie Flower; or, Adventures in the Far West. By 
Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. Cincinnati: Stratton § Barnard. 


The author of this volume needs no eulogium asa writer 
of fiction, his reputation in this respect having been long 
established, especially in the West. The present is deci- 
dedly his best novel. It is neatly published, in cheap form, 
and sold at twenty-five cents. 





Mordaunt Hall. By the author of Two Old Men’s Tales. 
Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 


Never since the appearance of that exquisitely affect- 
ing story, “The Admiral’s Daughter,” have we been so 
touched—so filled with admiration of any work of fiction. 
Never was there a character drawn so full of beauty as 
that of Mr Feversham, or more powerful than that of poor 
Gideon. Jane Eyre with all its popularity deserves to hold 
no comparison with this book: it has neither the thrilling 
beauty nor the high moral tone. Mrs. Marsh never wrote 
a better story than this, and no living woman ever wrote 
a more touching story than Mrs. Marsh. 


Life of Franklin. Illustrated. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 

Whenever the Harpers’ will get up a book for us, illus- 
trated like this—each page with a gem of art—perfect in 
all its compartments, and so enriched with azure and gold, 
we shall think ourselves in a fair way toimmortality. But 
if we can forgive any one for getting the start of us, it is 
the Rev. H. Hastings Weld; for a better man or a more 
competent editor cannot well be found this side of the 
gold regions. The work is now complete, and exceedingly 
beautiful. 


Elien Wareham; or, Love and Duty. A novel. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson. 

This is one of the most remarkable fictions of the day. 
It is a picture of real life, without the least exaggeration, 
and yet intensely thrilling. Its moral purpose, too, is com- 
mendable. 


The Child’s First Book in Geography. 1vol. Philada: 
Grigg, Elliott § Co. 

An excellent little compilation, illustrated with more 
than one hundred wood engravings, and eighteen colored 
maps: designed as an introduction to the study of geo- 
graphy. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Ovr fashions, this month, will be found very full and 
complete, comprising not only spring costumes, but sum- 
mer ones also. Indeed no other periodical pays half the 
attention to this subject that this one does. 

Fic. 1—A Watrkinc Dress of plain foulard silk, of a 
light stone color; boddice made high in the neck, with a 
yoke, and infant waist; plain tight sleeves; a plain full 
skirt, with a double ruche of trimming of the same material 
down each side of the front; a mantelet of white dotted 
muslin, lined with pink silk, a deep ruffle of the same being 
put on some distance below the waist, the whole finished 
by a double lace ruffle. A bonnet of French gympe, with 
straw flower ornaments on each side: pink-faced trim- 
mings and strings. 

Fic. u.—A CakrtiacE Dress of blue and white striped 
grenadine, with figures embroidered in the white stripe ; 
corsage high at the back, and opening half way down to 
the waist in front, showing a fine white chemisette: the 
skirt is trimmed with two deep scalloped flounces, each 
flounce headed with a rache of blue ribbon; a ruche of 
which also trims the corsage: the sleeves are straight, and 
three-quarters, and open on the back of the arm in horse- 
shoe style, exposing an under-sleeve of fine cambric. A 
scarf of blue silk, with the ends embroidered and trimmed 
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with fringe: and a bonnet, made of alternate rows of white 
and pink drawn crepe lisse, with a bouquet of field flowers 
on the left side, complete this elegant eustume, 

Genera. Remarxs.—F rom the number of dresses which 
our fashionable milliners are now making with flounces, it 
may be inferred that that style of trimming will be generally 
prevalent during the summer season. For the light tex- 
tures worn during summer, flounces are at once the most 
appropriate and elegant trimming, At present flouncesare 
worn both broad and narrow. The broad hem, rising to 
the height of the knee, (a favorite style for finishing the 
skirt of dresses some years ago) has lately been partially 
revived. The hem in dreases made in this way should be 
headed by some light ornamental trimming. Skirts are 
worn decidedly shorter than they were last year. Many 
have the corsage high behind, but opening in the front and 
showing a chemisette. 

Hieu-Neckep Dressss still continue to be worn, though 
there is scarcely any variation in the general form or cut. 
Walking dresses have usually front trimmings, sometimes 
consisting of a frill, pinked, and placed at the edge of a 
revere, or cross-piece put on so as to appear like part of 
the dress turned back ; or these dresses are trimmed merely 
with a double ruche, also pinked, and narrowing from the 
bottom upward, 

Eveninc Dresses.—Many dress-makers are at present 
making up evening dresses of plain and figured taffety, the 
skirts of which are trimmed witha multitude of small pinked 
flounces. Some dresses of moire antique and figured reps 
have been made, with corsages low and square in front. 
Some have basques at the waist, and others are made 
without them. Flowers are the favorite ornaments for 
young ladies’ ball dresses, especially those composed of 
tarletane, gauze, organdi, and various kinds of glace silk. 


Small handkerchiefs of tulle are sometimes worn instead’ 


of berthes. These handkerchiefs have a very novel and 
pretty effect. They are trimmed with narrow rows of 
blonde or lace, and fastened in front with bows of ribbon, 
or with bows composed of strings of pearls finished with 
tassels. In full dress, when the corsage is made low, scarfs 
are not unfrequently worn. They usually consist of a 
narrow breadth of plain tulle, trimmed with very broad 
Brussels lace; or, they may be made of tulle-illusion, trim- 
med with blonde. 

MorninG Dressks with plain tight bodies are very ele- 
gant when made to ‘button, from the neck down the front 
of the dress with agate or double pearl buttons—the back 
fits perfectly tight. If a plain front is objected to, there 
may be a slight fulness at the waist, but none on the shoul- 
ders. Some walking dresses have been made in this way, 
but the fashion is not so appropriate for that as for morning 
costume. 

For Youne Grrts a dress made high in the neck with a 
a small yoke, full body, back and front and an infant waist, 
is very becoming. White looks particularly well made in 
this manner. Some of our fashionable dress-makers are 
cutting bodies with only one seam, which is under the arm. 
They fit beautifully on the shoulder, as difficult as it may 
appear, and are a novelty. 

THe MATERIALS for dresses are much the same as'those 
of last season. Lawns with small figures, bareges, organ- 
dies, tissues and grenadines will be worn. Figured tissues 
of dark colors embroidered in small bouquets of green and 
crimson, and grenadines with a white ground with small 
flowers interspersed over it, are the most elegant. 

Pe.erine Caps of the same material as the dress are 
fashionable, though the graceful scarf is also in high favor. 
The latter is beautiful for summer, made of black lace 
and lined with’ Florence silk of light green, blue, pink or 
violet. , 

Sux Manrsvers, of a size somewhat larger than those 





worn last year, are in preparation for the approaching 
season. Those of black silk are trimmed with broad frills 
of the same, edged with fringe, or with pinked frills. We 
have noticed several made of black watered silk, and trim- 
med with lace. ‘These were of smaller size than those 
trimmed with silk frills. The lace employed for trimming 
mantelets must be very broad, and, when a double row of 
lace is used, the upper row should be narrower than the 
lower one. 

Bonnets.—Among the novel materials for spring bonnets 
there has appeared a new description of white crin, or 
horsehair, but they do not differ in shape materially from 
those which have been worn during the winter. Drawn 
ones of silk, slightly trimmed with ruches either of silk or 
blonde, are among ‘the newest favorites. Coarse straw 
bonnets, trimmed with white satin riband, simply crossed 
around the crown with a bow on the top, will be much 
worn till the warm weather makes lighter ones necessary. 
Some of them are also trimmed with checked or plain rib- 
bon, straw ornaments being intermingled with the ribbon. 
Chip bonnets are traversed with silk ruches. Flowers are 
much worn in the under-trimming of bonnets. The wide 
circular fronts, now fashionable, require to be filled up, 
and afford space for the tasteful arrangement of flowers. 

Caps are small, and for evening dress generally com- 
posed of blonde, with satin rouleaux and full trimmings 
of blonde on each side. Half capsare most generally worn 
in evening costume. 

Heav-Dresszs in the Spanish style, called by the Pari- 
sian milliners coiffares Sevilliennes, are at present very 
fashionable. They are composed of black lace, and fre- 
quently consist merely of a lappet or a half handkerchief, 
having the points rounded. They are simply passed over 
the upper part of the head, and fixed at each side bya 
large rose or ornamented pins. Other head-dresses, made 
precisely in the same style, are of white lace or bionde, 
and are ornamented with a small wreath of rose-buds or 
foliage, or they are fastened at each side of the head by 
bouquets of red berries or branches of coral. The bows 
or loops of yelvet worn at each side of the head, still con- 
tinue fashionable. In these velvet head-dresses a novelty 
has recently been introduced: instead of loops of broad 
velvet, they are made of very narrow velvet ribbon, curled 
like ringlets of hair, which, falling in masses one over the 
other, produce an effect at once light and rich. 

Turoat Rissons.—The fashion for wearing a band of 
velvet ribbon round the throat, which was so prevalent 
some years ago, has lately been partially revived. Not 
only black, but blue or green velvet bands, are now worn, 
and they are fastened by clasps, slides, or small brooches. 
Bracelets of velvet ribbon, with flowing ends, are also 
fashionable; they are fastened with clasps or buckles. 

CoLLaRs are beginning to be worn a little larger than 
they have been for some time past. The corsages of high 
dresses are sometimes sloped down a little in front, and 
the collar worn with this style of corsage is shaped ina 
point in front, like those which were fashionable some 
seasons ago. 

Mornine Stirrers are made of colored velvet or kid, 
and are trimmed all round with a ruche of ribbon; in front 
there is a rosette. The slippers should harmonize in some 
degree with the dress. 

No important novelty has appeared in children’s cos 
tume. 


Tae Jone Nomarr.—In our next we shall give a super) 
mezzotint: and, in July, the first of two serial plates of 
tare beauty. 
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